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The Home Economics 


And Everyday Clothi 


HIS year economic necessity af- 

fords a splendid opportunity for the 

teaching of real values in cloth- 
ing. Because many families are now 
finding it necessary to curtail all ex- 
penditures, many high school girls are 
aware for the first time of the money 
invested in their wardrobes. For the 
first time they are seeing the relation 
between money invested in garments 
or in accessories and the resulting satis- 
faction or disappointments derived from 
the chosen articles of wearing apparel. 
For the first time many of the girls are 
faced with the problem of making the 
most of the garments they have on hand 
because there is no money with which 
to buy new ones. 

Classroom training that will make the 
pupils better managers of their own 
clothing and that will enable them to be- 
come more intelligent consumers in the 
textile world is always valuabie. At this 
time such a training will be of in- 
estimable value to them and _ their 
families as they endeavor to solve their 
clothing problems suitably and _ eco- 
nomically, 

The growing girl’s clothing needs and 
the decisions she must make differ but 
little from those of an adult. She must 
decide which garments and accessories 
are to be combined for everyday wear, 
as well as for special occasions. She 
must frequently select new garments 
and accessories to replace those that 
have been worn out or that have been 
outgrown. Here she has the problem of 
selecting not only articles that are suit- 
able and becoming in themselves but 
ones which will fit in with the other 
garments on hand. She must make the 
most of the articles in her present ward- 
robe. This involves desirable cleaning 
practices, correct pressing, wise daily 
and seasonal storage of garments and 
timely repairs. She should be able to 





By 
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decide when it pays to buy ready-to-wear 
garments and when it is advantageous 
to make garments at home. 

The following account gives in a gen- 
eral way the procedure followed in one 
senior high school class. 

As in any other unit of successful 
home economics teaching, the setting for 
the class is all important, The class- 
room in which this particular class met 
appeared as follows when any clothing 
study was in progress. On the bulletin 
boards and pinned to burlap 
screens, clippings from current news- 
papers and magazines were displayed. 
These were changed from time to time 
to fit the phase of clothing study under 
consideration. Some days these con- 
sisted of style notes for individual types, 
the season’s fashion predictions, 
color names, new fabrics and new fabric 
finishes. At other times, there were di- 
rections for cleaning and mending, for 
sponging and for pressing. Again there 
were budget lists for girls and women in 
different occupations, and descriptions 
of costume ensembles for special oc- 
casions. Frequently, there were maga- 
zine illustrations showing interesting 
color combinations, new kinds of cos- 
tume accessories, or some simple but ef- 
fective trimmings. Fashion designs, 
commercial pattern charts, and diagrams 
found their place there also. On the 
bookshelves and the reading table, to- 
gether with the art and clothing refer- 
ence books and fashion magazines, help- 
ful bulletins with such suggestive titles 
as Color and Dress, Personality and 
Dress, Accessories for Dress, Buying 
and Testing Textiles, and Care and Re- 


some 


new 





lass 
ng Needs 


pair of Clothing were to be found. From 
time to time, garments borrowed from 
individuals or the local stores were dis- 
played, so they could be seen to advan- 
tage by the members of the class and 
could be used as a basis for determining 
the most desirable procedure to follow 
in regard to the specific clothing prac- 
tice under consideration at that time. 
The personnel of the class was made 
up of tenth grade senior high school 
girls. All of the girls had had one 
semester of home the 
seventh and eighth grades and a year of 
work in the ninth grade, The clothing 
units in these grades had been limited 
largely to the development of manipula- 
tive skills and in the development of 


economics in 


some judgment ability as to the com- 
parison of ready-to-wear and homemade 
garments and to the daily care of the 
girls’ own clothing. Practically all of 
these earlier clothing problems were 
limited to the fabrics made of cotton and 
the synthetic fibers. Some girls had had 
considerable home experience in con- 
structing simple garments and nearly all 
had assisted in the selection of special 
ready-to-wear garments. of the 
girls were quite complacent in regard 
to their own ability to select clothing 
They were so sure that 


Some 


for themselves. 
the only question was that of deciding 
what they wanted. 
apparently indifferent to any study of 
clothing except as it would be a means 


Some of them were 


of getting something new to wear. 

The the 
first meeting of the class to make the 
girls conscious of some of the larger as- 
Such an 


teacher endeavored at very 


pects in a study of clothing. 
introduction was accomplished by giv- 
ing the class an opportunity to discuss 
such questions as, “Do you remember 
when you first became aware of the dif- 
ferent possibilities in clothes?” That 
there were clothes that 


contributed to 





your happiness and sense of well-being? 
And clothes that made you self-con- 
scious, or even ill at ease? That some 
well worth all the time 
expended on them, that 
garments were real assets while 
others always liabilities? That 
some garments required but little care 
while others always needed a lot of at- 
tention? That some garments easily 
fitted in with the rest of your wardrobe 
and that others were not right with any- 
that you owned? If clothes 
becoming when they are 
chosen to suit each: individual, do you 
think the has the most 
money to spend is necessarily the best 
If you were asked to select 


clothes were 
and thought 
some 


were 


thing else 
are more 
person who 
dressed? 
the girl in this high school who is most 
becomingly and suitably dressed, by what 
standards would you make your selec- 
tion? What value do you place upon 
the garments you are wearing today? 

question a variety of 


To this last 


answers were given. Some girls said, 


“These are such old clothes they aren't 


worth anything.” Others said, “I’ve 
never liked this dress, it isn’t worth 
anything to me.” At this point the 
teacher suggested that if something 


should happen to the clothes the girls 
were wearing and it would be necessary 
them, they would suddenly 
seem to increase in value. Each girl was 
asked to write down a list of the 
garments she was wearing and to make 
an estimate of the actual value of them. 
This was done in some cases by dividing 
the original cost of the garment by the 
number of seasons it had been worn, In 
other cases, the price was estimated by 
the garment with a 
similar but commercial garment. 
These lists were kept as confidential as 
However, the class 


to replace 


a comparison of 
new 
seemed desirable. 
became very much interested in the totals 
and wanted them put on the board. This 
was done in a very impersonal way. In 
one class, a girl who insisted in the be- 
ginning that her clothes certainly weren’t 
worth anything was so surprised at the 
total she represented that she announced 
loudly, “My clothes today cost $40 and 
I look a Another git! became 
so interested in the cost of the clothes 
she was wearing to school, that quite 
voluntarily she figured up the clothes 
her three younger brothers and sisters 
were wearing to school that day and 
said, ‘‘My, we are certainly an expense 
to Dad, and he has to feed us, too.” An- 
other girl, as soon as she had estimated 
the worth of her school day costume 
said, “I want to figure up the things I 
have at home.” Another one said, “Why, 
I’ve several dresses hanging in my closet 
at home. I won’t wear them because I’ve 
never liked them. I didn’t know they 
were worth anything. If I bring them 
to school will you help me fix them up.” 


mess.” 


Such an introduction to a clothing unit 


70 


makes the pupils conscious of the cost 
of clothing, and stimulates a desire to 
make the most of the garments on hand, 
It calls attention to the big clothing 
problems of an individual rather than 
centering the pupils’ attention upon a 
single type of problem. This class de- 
cided first to make the most possible use 
of the clothing each girl had at the pres- 
ent time and later to spend some time 
learning how to choose new garments 
and accessories. They decided that such 
a unit would be very helpful to them be- 
cause an inventory of their present ward- 
robe had revealed that each girl owned 
at least one garment that she would not 
wear either because it had not fitted in 
her wardrobe, had gone out of style, or 
had not been becoming to her. 

For the first unit the class brought in 
garments that were still good but that 
for some reason or another were not be- 
ing worn. When all the garments were 
assembled each was diagnosed by a 
committee to decide what should be done 
with each to make it liked and used by 
the owner as well as suitable and be- 
coming to her. Each garment was then 
presented to the class with the sugges- 
tions of the committee. By this means 
the actual class work on the garments 
resolved itself into the following groups. 

1. General Repairing. Darning, patch- 
ing, sewing up seam rips, securely 
fastening any loose and dangling fasten- 
ings as snaps, hooks and buttons. 

Z. Alterations. Lengthening = or 
shortening dresses and slips. New straps 
and elastic for undergarments. Short 
sleeves for long in worn sweaters and 
blouses. New collars and cuffs. 

3. Make-overs, 
tated determining whether or not the 
materials being considered were worth 
making over, or needed to be dyed be- 
fore they could give satisfactory use. 
Care was also taken to see that while 
each girl had the benefit of the opinion 
of the group in regard to her individual 
problem she was free to choose a style 
design which she not only liked but one 
which she could definitely justify as suit- 
able and becoming to her, and one which 
could be made from the old garment. 

4. Laundering. Cotton garments were 
not washed at school as facilities were 
extremely limited and the pupils were 
more or less familiar with such pro- 
cedure at home. However, silk scarfs, 
hose and underwear were laundered to 
see if special techniques were required. 

5. Pressing. The method of pressing 
fabrics, silk, cotton, wool, and the syn- 
thetic fibers was carefully worked out 
and each girl given an opportunity to 
press garments and fabrics made of dif- 
ferent fibers. Before the close of this 
unit each girl was required to press the 
garments that she had worked on in 
class as well as those she was wearing. 

6. Dry cleaning. One problem con- 


This problem necessi- 





fronting any class that is utilizing old 
garments is that of cleaning them. 


Apparently the home standards and 
practices of this group of girls presented 
as great a range as possible. Some of 
the garments brought in for class use 
were stiff with grime, some were 
spotted, while others were but slightly 
soiled. Upon discussing the problem it 
became evident that some members of 
the class had definite beliefs in regard to 
the cleaning of garments made of silk, 
of wool, and of the synthetic fibers. 
Some thought that only cotton garments 
soiled easily and needed frequent clean- 
ing; some that cleaning was “hard on” 
garments made of fibers other than cot- 
ton; still others were sure that only light 
colored clothing really needed frequent 
cleaning. After consultation with the 
Superintendent of Schools, plans were 
made for some laboratory work in the 
dry cleaning of garments. However, be- 
fore any garments were actually cleaned 
all the necessary precautions to be ob- 
served were set up and a method of 
procedure that would be safe was de- 
cided upon. One girl who had repaired 
a black silk dress and had washed the 
detachable collar and cuffs insisted that 
the dress, although it ‘was stiff with 
grime, did not need cleaning. She was 
allowed to bring a soiled, light flannel 
dress to clean but was urged to wash a 
piece left from the black silk. When 
this was done she was so surprised to 
see how soft the silk became and how 
it had darkened the cleaning fluid that 
she voluntarily dry cleaned the dress. 
The girl working next to her said, “And 
you said the black dress wasn’t dirty, it 
was just the collar and cuffs that needed 
cleaning.” 

During the time that this unit was in 
progress the pupils were also having an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
many different fabrics and to decide if 
the kind of fiber and the weave and 
finish of the cloth had anything to do 
with its wearing qualities. In this way 
the varied assortment of fabrics that the 
make-over problem provided was a 
splendid forward connection to the later 
unit in clothing selection. 

In this later unit the study of fabrics 
was taken up in greater detail as a step 
preliminary to the selection of clothing 
for the individual and for special oc- 
casions. As varied a_ collection of 
samples was supplied for class use as 
was possible. These were grouped by 
the pupils on the basis of common char- 
acteristics such as weave, surface finish 
and kind of fiber. To really verify the 
similarities and differences that were 
indicated by such groupings some test- 
ing of the samples and some checking 
with classroom references was necessary. 
The examination of the samples was 
concluded by having the girls decide 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Songs 
of the 


Shuttle 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“4 ND all the women that are 
wise-hearted,” we read in Exo- 
dus of the Tabernacle offerings, 

“did spin with their hands and brought 

that which they had spun, the blue and 

the purple, the scarfet and fine linen.’ 

Throughout the ages, to sage and poet 
and peasant philosopher, the shuttle and 
spindle have ever been symbols of both 
wise- and foolish-hearted women, of 
women who loved and of women who 
worked in the joy and pride of their la- 
bor. For three thousand years and 
more, the shuttle songs of a people have 
been as a mirror in which we see re- 
flected the women of that land. 

To Solomon, unerring judge of 
womanly virtues, the ideal wife is she 
who 
. seeketh wool and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her 

hands ... 

She layeth her hands to the distaff, 

And her hands hold the spindle . . 

She is not afraid of the snow for her 

household; 

For all her household are clothed 

with scarlet. 

She maketh herself carpets of tapes- 

try; 

Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates 

When he sitteth with the elders of 

the land. 

She maketh linen garments and selleth 

them, 

And delivereth girdles unto the mer- 

CHSME A)... 

Her children rise up and call her 

blessed; 

Her husband also, and he praiseth 

her.” 

To the heroic Finn, no less than the 
wise king of Israel, weaving and spin- 
ning were counted among the highest ac- 
complishments of the young bride, For 
were not even the Daughters of the Sun 
skilled in these arts? Were not the light 
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Such people as this old German woman have passed on 
to us many of the ‘‘songs of the shuttle.’’ 


rays the warp of the mysterious web 
they daily worked upon? In one of the 
ancient Kalevala runes, handed down by 
word of mouth for perhaps three thou- 
sand years, the bridegroom is instructed 
to show his wife the loom which his 
clever fingers have prepared for her: 

“When the time has come for weav- 

ing, 

To the loom attract the weaver, 

Give to her the spools and shuttles, 

Let the willing loom be worthy, 

Beautiful the frame and settle; 

Give to her what may be needed, 

That the weaver’s song may echo, 

That the lathe may swing and rattle, 

May be heard within the village, 

That the aged may remark it, 

And the village maidens question: 

‘Who is she that now is weaving, 

What new power now plies the 

shuttle ?’ 

Make this answer to the question: 

‘It is my beloved weaving, 

My young bride that plies the 

shuttle.’ ” 

The faithful Penelope, one of the most 
wise-hearted women of heroic Greece, 
was famed for her deftness at the loom 
and her devotion to the absent Odysseus. 
Of unforgettable beauty is the passage 
in the Odyssey where Penelope de- 
scribes how she put off the unwelcome 
wooers for three years by weaving by 
day a mighty web—“a robe fine of woof 
and very wide”—which she unraveled 
at night by the torches’ glare. The de- 
voted wife excused her work to the 





suitors and gained time for herself by 
saying, 

“Ye princely youths, my wooers, now 
that goodly Odysseus is dead, do ye 
abide patiently, how eager soever to 
speed on this marriage of mine, till I 
finish the robe. I would not that the 
threads perish to no avail, even this 
shroud for the hero Laertes, against the 
day when the ruinous doom shall bring 
him low, of death that lays men at their 
length. So shall none of the Achaean 
women in the land count it blame in me, 
as well might be, were he to lie without 
a winding sheet, a man that had gotten 
great possessions.” 

On the seventh day of the seventh 
month Japanese folk in small towns and 
villages still celebrate a romantic festival 
in honor of Tanabata-tsumé, the Weav- 
ing Lady of the Milky Way, whose only 
fault was that she loved too much and 
neglected the work of her loom. 

The beautiful Tanabata-tsumé, so says 
the legend which comes to Japan by 
way of China, spent all her days in joy 
ous labor, in weaving rich garments for 
her august father, the god of the firma 
ment. Then one day as the damsel sat 
by her loom, she beheld a handsome 
youth leading an ox by the banks of the 
Celestial River. Tanabata-tsumé straight- 
way fell in love with the lad, whom she 
later married. So great was the love of 
the weaver and the herdsman that soon 
they forgot all else in their delight in 
one another’s company. The sound of 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Some Original Toys 
For Young Children 


By 
Dorothy Tyler 
The Merrill-Palmer School 





ACH of the students in the course 

in Nursery School Procedures at the 

Merrill-Palmer School was asked 
this year (1932) to make six toys for 
young children, one of which must be 
original. Under the direction of Miss 
Edith Luke of the St. Andrews and 
Dundee Training Center, Scotland, who 
was a special lecturer in education at 
the school for the year, they fashioned 
ingenious and attractive toys and ex- 
hibited them for the benefit of the par- 
ents of the nursery school children. 

A number of the toys were based 
upon the principle of form or color 
matching, or both—a task which the 
young child enjoys and will pursue for 
a considerable period of time. Figure 1 
shows, at the right, a toy teaching both 
color and form. On a square of three- 
ply wood serving as a base is painted 
an orange star, at the points and cen- 
ter of which are placed six 
pegs. On the center peg be- 
long five small __ five-sided 
pieces, painted five different 
colors, On the other pegs 
go triangular pieces, five for 
each peg, also painted five 
different colors. Each layer 
of pieces forms a star of a 
uniform color. Thus the child 
builds a toy having five layers 
of stars, each of a different 
color. The box of blocks in 
the same figure is designed 
to teach the matching of form. 
Two blocks each, of six dif- 
ferent forms—pentagon, dia- 
mond, circle, square, oval, and 
half-oval—fit into a _corre- 
sponding pocket, with the ex- 
ception of the circle, which 
fits into a square pocket. All 
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Fig. 1. 
built-up star toy. 


the blocks are painted the same color. 

Also intended to teach form and color 
are the feltograms fashioned into a doll 
shown in the same figure. All the pieces, 
of blue, red and yellow, are based in 
form upon the square or the circle. 
Feltograms in smaller sizes are on the 
market and are suitable for older chil- 
dren who make many things—including 
aeroplanes—from them. These larger 
feltograms are meant especially for 
younger children. They offer a pleasing 
change in texture from blocks and other 
form and color teaching materials. They 
are usually used on flat surfaces, 
when the natural adhesiveness of the 
felt makes the pins shown unneces- 
sary. 

The coffee can in Figure 2 is painted 
red, green, and yellow in three sections. 
The clothespins, painted in the same 
three colors, are to be fitted to the cor- 





A box of blocks, a doll made of feltograms, and a 
Made by Eugenia Provin and Ethel Bickham. 
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Fig. 4. 
form 


Fig. 8. 





(Above) A funnel and peg toy teaching — 


and color. Made by Dorcas Willson. 


(Left) An animal frieze for a child’s room. 
Made by Mary Edmonds Gerlaugh. 


responding section of the can. There is 
also shown in this figure a “Tell Me a 
Story Box,” made of heavy cardboard, 
hinged and painted. A thin wood would 
better suit the purpose. Inside are 
mounted pictures. 

The poles on a frame, shown in Figure 
3, are designed to teach color and size 
matching. A round curtain pole was cut 
into equal sections, with pegs of vary- 
ing size at the ends. The three poles, 
painted red, yellow, and blue, fit, like 
window curtain poles, into rings at one 
end and slots, of varying size to match 
the pegs, at the other. Rings of a uni- 
form size, painted to match the poles, 
slide over the poles. The frame is 
painted blue gray. 

Figure 4 shows another device to 
teach color matching. The four quar- 
ters of two circles of wood, placed to- 
gether, were painted red, green, yellow, 
and orange, and holes were 
bored through the wood to re- 
ceive the pegs. Over these pegs 
fit small funnels, painted to 
match the quarter of the circle. 

Figure 5 shows an interest- 
ing toy suggested by the fasci- 
nation the lock on the rab- 
bit’s pen in the nursery 
school garden had for the 
children. Upon a long nar- 
row piece of wood are fast- 
ened four little hinged doors, 
each opening with a different 
type of lock calling for a dif- 
ferent type of movement— 
pushing, pulling, unlocking, 
twisting. Inside are pictures, 
which might be arranged to 
tell a story, and also might 
be changed .from time to 
time. The same figure shows 
































































Fig. 2. (Left) A painted coffee can 
teaching color and a Tell Me a Story 
box. Made by Genevieve Felts. 


Fig. 5. (Right) A door and locks toy, 
with pictures inside, and a fruit match- 
ing set. Made by Reha Johnson. 





Fig. 7. (Below) A basket and coat- 
hanger cradle for a doll. Made by Dorcas 
Willson. 





a tablet of wood on which are arranged 
pictures of various fruits. On top of 
these the child is to place the corre- 
sponding fruits, each painted on an in- 
dividual square of wood. The pictures 
were obtained from the Dairy Council 
and colored with crayons. Similar pic- 
tures of vegetables are available. 

Figure 6 shows a set of dolls—a Dutch 
boy (who needs wooden shoes), a Ger- 
man girl, a Japanese girl, and a Scotch 
boy, dressed in their proper costumes, 

Figure 7 shows a doll’s_ cradle 
fashioned from two splint market bas- 
kets. One-third of the basket forming 
the hood is cut off. The cradle rocks on 
wooden coathangers screwed to the bas- 
ket. A piece of wood should be fastened 
to the bottom of the ; 
4 basket to give sta- 
bility to the cradle. 
The cradle is paint- 
ed green and ivory 
and fitted out with 
a mattress, sheets 
and cretonne 
spread. 

Figure 8 shows 
an inexpensive 
frieze for the wall 
of a child’s room. 
The animals were 
cut out from color- 
ed paper and glued 
to the mosquito 
netting. 

The toys in Fig- 
ure 9, like the coffee 


can in Figure 2, 
were made es- 
pecially for the 
children brought 
to Detroit pub- 
lic health clin- 
ics. They are 
“toys made 
from nothing,” 
intended both to 
amuse the chil- 
dren while they 
are waiting 
with their 
mothers for the 
physician, and 
to teach the 





mothers how to 
make toys for the children at home. 
The coffee can, which has a rolled 





edge, has clothespins to be fitted around 
the edge. The pyramid of vegetable cans 
is painted a uniform color. A doll’s cradle 
is fashioned from a round oatmeal box; a 
rattlebox painted from a painted cocoa 
can with buttons inside; and a drum 
from a painted coffee can, with a string, 
going through the can and around the 
child’s neck, to which are attached the 
clothespins which serve as drumsticks.. 

Editor’s note. Any or all of these toys 
could be made by your classes, either 
alone or in cooperation with the manual 
arts work. They would appeal to girls in 
the child care classes or units, and many 
of them, especially the “toys from noth- 
ing,” can be made at no cost at all. The 






illustrations Should be a good guide. 









Fig. 6. (Above) Dolls of different na- 
tions: Made by Helen Church. 







Fig. 3. (Left) Curtain rod toy teaching 
color and form. Made by Grace Grave- 
line. 



















Fig. 9 (Right) ‘Toys from nothing’”’ 
for a children’s clinic. Made by Evelyn 
Depew. 
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“é OOKERY—the art of preparing 
and dressing food of all sorts 
for human consumption, of con- 

verting the raw materials, by application 
of heat or otherwise, into a digestible and 
pleasing condition, and generally minister- 
ing to the satisfaction of the appetite and 
delight of the palate.” 

Such is the definition which heads an 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
It is an into it we 
can fit every kind of cookery from that 
of the cavewoman to that of the French 
chef—but its and 
elusive. “A digestible and pleasing con- 
dition”’—pemmican or blubber to some 
peacock tongues or truffles to 

Let us look back over the vari- 


inclusive one, and 


meaning is varied 


men, 
others. 
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ous meanings of 
the word, and try 
to see how its 
meaning has 
changed. 

First of all, cook- 
ery depends on 
climate, materials 
available, mode of 
life of the group, 
and the knowledge 
and resources. of 
the cook. Our 
most primitive hu- 
man ancestors lived 
no doubt on fruits, 
berries, grass, and 
perhaps roots. They 
did not understand 
the use of fire, and they had no imple- 
ments or way of preserving food. 

The next addition to their diet was 
seeds, but these were not at first culti- 
vated. Then came fish and _ shell-fish, 
and always what game they could pro- 
cure, eaten 

Early in the stone-age, however, food 
was probably occasionally cooked. Man 
could preserve fire that had been natu- 
rally kindled, and he began to employ 
rudely-shaped stone utensils. By the 
late stone-age, a fire could be kindled, 
and its use in preparing food was better 
understood. As far as we can gather 
from the habits of primitive tribes still 
existing, and from what relics of earlier 
days have been found, men—or more 





raw. 


Above is a kitchen of the 15th century in Central Europe. Note 

the automatic spit, the fire on top of the slab, and the crane. 

At the left is a thirteenth century Italian kitchen, with a boy 
to turn the spit, and a corner hood over the fire. 


probably women—learned first to parch 
grains, as we do pop-corn, then to roast 
or bake meats and vegetables in pits. 
by means of hot stones. Next came a 
sort of gruel or mush of grain, which by 
this time was cultivated, and then boil- 
ing of hominy, rice and so forth. Meats 
were roasted on a stick before the fire, 
or wrapped in wet leaves and buried in 
hot ashes to cook. 

The discovery of leaven was a great 
forward step in cookery. It was prob- 
ably an accidental discovery, made by 
some early housewife used old 
dough, and until very recent times, it 
was the practise of every cook to ob- 
tain her leaven by holding some dough 
over from one baking day to another. 

It was in this period, too, that wom- 


who 


en learned to hollow out stones, particu- 
larly the kind of stone we call soap- 
stone, for rude vessels, to make fireproof 
vessels of basketry, to burn out tree 
stumps for pots and to save food for a 
lean season, even to pound meat into a 
mass and preserve it as pemmican. Ani- 
mals were domesticated in this era too, 
and milk products added to the diet. 
The early records of nations and races 


unfortunately deal but sparsely with 
family life and household activities. 
Civilization’s progress seems to be 


linked more closely in men’s minds with 
war and conquests, and it 1s only from 
incidental records that we can learn 
how they lived. Pictures on the walls 
of caves and tombs, the hieroglyphic 
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writing of the Egyptians, and_ their 
paintings and sculptures like that illus- 
trated here, tell us much, but not all we 
should like to know. 

Srom such records, however, and from 
the primitive life still led by the peasant 
descendants of ancient peoples, we can 
surmise much. At the dawn of history, 
in Egypt and Assyria, in Greece and in 
Italy, man was using whatever the land 
offered as food, preparing it very simply. 
The Egyptian, living in the fertile val- 
ley of the Nile and in a warm clim- 
ate, had no difficulty in procuring 


such grains as wheat and barley, nu- 
merous vegetables such as lentils, 
onions, cabbage, cucumbers, melons, 


and many fruits, particularly dates, date 
palm, and coconut palm. They natu- 
rally turned to the Nile for fish, of 
which they ate a great deal; there was 
less emphasis on meat, but they had 
domesticated many animals, and were 
the first people to hatch eggs arti- 
ficially. 

As civilization developed to a higher 
degree, more attention was paid to food, 
and more fruits and spices were ob- 
tained in trade. Cooking methods and 
cooking utensils developed rapidly until 
we have the professional baker. Flour 
was refined greatly, pastries were intro- 
duced, and at the market which was held 
in all cities, we find a confectioner who 





offers for sale such dainties as preserved 
dates, syrups, and pastry made palatable 
with honey and spices. The nobles and 
rulers employed vast numbers of slaves 
in their kitchens, and the Egyptian diet 
was increasingly delicate and varied. 

In early Greece, again, we have the 
simple diet growing more complex and 
delicate with advancing civilization. 

The cooking in a Greek household 
was supervised by the lady of the house, 
and was not confined to a kitchen. Only 
the largest establishments had seperate 
kitchens, even in the fifth century B. C. 
Until about this time, in fact, living re- 
mained simple, fifty cents a day 
regarded as an extravagant food allow- 
ance for four people. During this centu- 
ry, however, luxury increased markedly, 
and rare foods appeared in the markets. 
Cooking became an art, and an Athenian 
cooking society awarded a prize to the 
person making the best and most deli- 
cate dish. In this time dietetics became 
quite a science, and the subject of nutri- 
tion received serious consideration from 
eminent scientists. 

The influence of Egypt appears in the 
Greek cuisine, of course, but unlike the 
Egyptians, the Greeks regarded fish 
with contempt, and only late in their 
history did they accept it as a delicate 
food. Archestratus describes with relish 
“a baked torpedo in oil and wine, and 


being 


fragrant herbs, and grated cheese”; we 
also find records of fish fried, baked, and 
stuffed. Meat and poultry was gener- 
ally ‘broiled or bread was 
bought at market and was available in a 
Athens 
breads 


roasted; 


being 
and 
Greece 


great variety of forms, 
particularly 
pastries. The national drink of 
usually mixed with 


remained the 


famous for its 
was certainly wine, 
water. Honey 
sweetener-—cane 


universal 
sugar was known, but 
only as a medicine. 

The diet and 
lowed much the same course 
Greece, that in the 
empire the Romans carried it to greater 
gluttony 


fol- 
as that of 


cookery of Rome 


except days of the 


extremes and regarded more 


than Epicureanism as the end and aim 
of eating. 
rivaled for sheer profusion of elaborate 
and food, and for the vul- 
garity intemperance of tood habits 
displayed. 

With the fall of 
ground of trade and 
dining 


Their feasts remain un- 
expensive 
and 
Rome the _ back- 
luxury necessary 
for elaborate disappeared, and 
Europe reverted to a stage nearly that 
of the Teutonic who 
Italy. Only in the monasteries was any 
semblance of fine living preserved. In 
might men lead calm, pro- 


hordes invaded 


them alone 


quiet lives, and there alone was 
there any intellectual activity in 


(Continued on page 90) 


tected, 
a war- 


This photograph of an Egyptian painting shows the kitchen of Rameses II in 1100 B.C. The painting depicts the whole process of 


bread-making, with drawings of the moulds and pots used. 


From left to right, top row, we see two men kneading dough with 


the feet, in a sort of vat; others carrying it in vessels to the work-table where it is pressed into loaves of the shapes shown: next 
we see some of it made into cakes on a griddle with a fire below; on the extreme right in this row we see a man stirring a liquid 


over a fire while another brings fuel, 


and a man packing one of the tall Egyptian ovens with firewood. 


In the central row, men 


are moulding bread and sifting flour; below, we see one of the ovens in use, with the bread stuck on the outside to be bakea, and, 
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right, two cooks mixing dough. 
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A New World Ideal 


RE we “down in the dumps”? Then 
A our ideals have failed us. When 
man sets up an ideal, struggles to 
attain it, and receives no benefit or satis- 
faction he becomes discouraged. Life’s 
structures fall; there is no harmony; and 
effort is endangered in the darkness of 
pessimism. Then is the moment for man 
to look hard at his ideal and measure it 
strongly as a real contributing factor to 
life. Now one of our ideals has failed us 
—the acquiring, having of money. 

It is only today that we can measure it 
clearly, no longer do we see money as a 
thing in itself, but as a tool whose only 
value lies in its constructive use in life 
building. So the ideal slips from money 
to the use of money for happier living 
and thus pessimism is sloughed off. And 
when we turn our thoughts to the con- 
structive use, home economics again comes 
to the fore. Many and varied are the 
contributions we can make. 

What do we need for happy living? 
Comfort! We all seek comfort but here 
we have to differentiate between comfort 
and luxury. Does man pamper himself 
with such luxurious comforts that the 
ordinary hardships of the day’s labors be- 
come unendurable? The poorest of us 
today have in our ordinary living such 
comforts as the rich man of the eighties 
never dreamed. Perhaps we need to en- 
courage appreciation and discrimination. 
Comfort makes life more desirable. We 
wish to live long and enjoy these com- 
forts of ours. So we recognize the need 
of health. That physical sense of well- 
being that comes to those in robust health, 
that feeling of assurance add to enjoy- 
ment. 

\re we encouraging healthful living? 
True enough we do a large amount of 
health teaching but many of our pupils 
are coming from our classes with un- 
wholesome attitudes toward their own 
health problems. I have found children 
worrying about health to the extent that, 
feeling themselves doomed, they ceased to 
even consider right living. Perhaps in 
our zealous efforts to help develop a 
sturdier people we have neglected the 
mental-health side of the program. 

We all urge children to eat the foods 
needed for all-round 
“sleep long hours with the windows open,” 
to keep clean, to exercise. Does this cause 
them to center too much attention upon 
their physical selves? 

Would it not be better to prefix our 
health teaching by giving some sound, 
wholesome attitudes toward life and 
health? We should all know that living 
is an automatic, self-adjusting process. 
The living matter that makes up the hu- 
man being strives to adjust itself for self- 
maintenance and self-protection. This 
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means that there is a continual process of 
regeneration, regulation, and healing going 
on within the body regardless of help or 
interference from the outside. 

After all individual health is mainly in- 
herent and automatic and our efforts can 
be only to make easier this automatic 
functioning of the inherent structure. As 
we may lubricate a machine into higher 
efficiency so by careful living we can 
further life’s automatic processes. But we 
must keep in mind that we do not create 
these processes. They are the functioning 
of living matter. 

Health teaching divides itself into two 
branches, individual health and _ public 
health. This latter is the more important. 
We need to teach proper control of water, 
milk and food materials and their han- 
dling, and the control and prevention of 
disease. This does not mean mere politi- 
cal control but an altruistic control with 
the purpose of making the community a 
good, safe place in which to live. Thus, 
public health, logically, is the type of 
health course we should be stressing. 

Much of the material used in our pres- 
ent programs fits better into a course 
“making the most of one’s self.” The 
individual who scoffs at our present pro- 
grams, who has lived long and kept well 
without regard for “our health habits” 
will concede that cleanliness means a 
more attractive personality and that the 
buoyancy and glow which come from 
proper food, rest, and exercise add to its 
charm. His attitude may be the best. We 
need more positive teaching with a rea- 
sonable and wholesome attitude and a 
better balance of values. 

Leisure! Seeing labor as a wearisome 
process, our dream of happiness calls for 
leisure. We define this as free, voluntary, 
unregimented time not given to profit but 
to the enrichment and enjoyment of life. 
We are seeking more and more leisure, 
and finding it, discover that our lives are 
not enriched nor is our enjoyment greater. 
We have too much such leisure and too 
much is apt to be detrimental to happi- 
ness. So our well-being is destroyed, our 
physical and mental health jeopardized 
and it becomes more difficult for us to 
face the realities of life and assume and 
discharge our responsibilities. 

In leisure lies our opportunity to restore 
and re-create that general sense of well 
being and balance that make life tolerant 
and satisfying. Recreation itself brings 
about a wholesome attitude toward life. 
It offers a release from tension and makes 
it more nearly possible for us to live on 
an automatic self-adjusting plane. 

Today these tensions are many. Eco- 
nomic pressure, shifting ideals always ac- 
companied by fear and worry elements 
threaten contentment in our human rela- 
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tionships. Family and community life 
suffer. There is much we can do to de- 
velop a wholesome use of leisure and lift 
the general trend of happiness in the 
community where we happen to be. Cer- 
tainly every home economics worker needs 
to keep her eyes open to this field of work 
as well as others. Every lesson we teach, 
demonstration we give or contact we make 
should make some contribution to pleasure 
and appreciation. We need to stimulate 
more play, more reading, more singing 
and more enjoyment in the common 
things of life. When families play to- 
gether the general trend of feeling is 
away from depression and pessimism and 
toward an appreciation and enjoyment of 
the worthwhile, interesting, lovely or at- 
tractive elements of living. So we de- 
velop companionship. 

Companionship! To live on an island 
alone might simplify life but it would be 
dull and lonely. It is even better to be 
“together in misery” than alone in com- 
fort. Whatever comes we still have our 
families and our friends. It is better for 
this companionship to seek out all possi- 
bilities for pleasure. The pioneer created 
his own fun. The family gathered about 
the fire-place—read aloud, told stories, 
sang favorite songs, popped corn or pulled 
taffy. We can create our own fun today. 
Perhaps it is time to turn away from 
commercial pleasures to the home-made. 
As we plan our meals, so we should plan 
our pleasure periods, to bring us closer 
together and develop fellowship. Spicing 
the cider and calling “the neighbors in” 
adds spice to companionship. 

Labor! Man needs labor for his own 
sense of completeness and self-sufficiency. 
We need to encourage and appreciate 
labor. Can we put such dignity into the 
job, that it becomes something in itself, 
satisfying and pleasing rather than a mere 
means of acquiring money? Labor out- 
side the home failing, there are still the 
little chores of home upkeep, and the 
home always presents its possibilities as a 
workshop for creative work. Never is 
man happier than in creating. We can 
offer stimulation here. We can cultivate 
an appreciation of color, line, design, and 
form, and give freely of our knowledge. 

We are ready for new ideals. Changes 
must be made in our plan of living. Home 
economics can serve as the balancing 
gyroscope. We need to break away from 
our differentiation and teach, instead of 
nutrition, clothing, or home management, 
—home living. Home economics fails if it 
does not develop happiness. 
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Live Stock Exposition 


By 
Blanche E. Hyde 


ated with a fair or show of any 

kind, and the National Boys and 
Girls 4-H Club Congress held in Chi- 
cago each year during the International 
Live Stock Exposition has a very defi- 
nite drawing power in the way of bring- 
ing exhibits from members of 4-H 
Clubs. To be eligible for entry at the 
International all Club exhibits must 
have won first awards in state-wide con- 
tests in their home states, therefore the 
honor of achieving a placing at this 
final court of judgment is one eagerly 
sought. In addition to the monetary, 
educational, or intrinsic value of the 
prizes there is the feeling of satisfac- 
tion and pride which rightly comes to 
the individuals winning; and last, but 
by no means least, there is the glory 
which the award brings to the states 
whose entrants are successful. 

The exhibits themselves; the methods 
of handling and displaying them; the 
preparation of the premium list; and the 
the methods of judging were of keen in- 
terest to all visitors. The exhibits of 
foods were listed under the general 
heading of Canned Goods and included 
four classes. Each class had 
a definite purpose: the 
wherewithal for an emerg- 
ency meal; meats suitable 
for a dinner; vitamin re- 
quirements; and means of 
caring for the winter salad 


T seas is a certain glamour associ- 


and dessert problem. Five 
jars was the requirement 
from each exhibitor and 


two of the classes called for 
menus in which some of the 
canned products were used. 
In a number of cases the 
menus submitted were typi- 
cal of the state from which 
the exhibit was sent, and 
more than likely the thought 
occurred to teachers who 
visited the Club Building 
that copies of these menus 
from widely scattered states 
would make excellent sub- 
ject matter for discussion in 
foods and nutrition classes. 


Although pack is of great 
importance in canning, both 
leaders and teachers need to 
watch out, especially in the 
canning of meats in mint 
jars, that the separate pieces 
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The Exhibits of 4-H Club Girls at the International 





A view of one section of the exhibit of canned foods. 


are not cut too small, or are not packed 
so tightly that they become broken or 
crushed and thus unsuitable or unsightly 
for the particular type of meal desired. 
Many of the quart-size jars of meats 
which were exhibited contained carefully 
cut pieces of a size which would make 
an excellent appearance on a 
platter. 


service 


In rating any canned meats the 
amount and condition of the fat is a 
point always noted by the judges. When 
jars are not opened in judging it is es- 
sential that the fat be at or near the 





This attractive group forms part of the redecoration and improve- 
ment of a girl’s own room. This project won a blue ribbon, which 


shows in the photo. 


top of the jar so that the meat content 
is clearly visible; and that the layer of 
fat be of a reasonable amount for the 
size of the jar, and for the variety and 
quality of its contents, 


When planning exhibits of canned 
vegetables and fruits club leaders and 
teachers of home economics need to 
bear in mind the part that color plays 
in the appearance and arrangement of 
any exhibit. Although exhibits in the 
same class of vegetables or fruits may 
be of similar nutritive value and each 
separate jar when served equally satis- 
factory as to taste and suit- 
ability in the 


meal, when 


the groups are on display 
the eyes of the judges are 


drawn involuntarily to the 


exhibits which are most 
pleasing in color. 

In the Home Improve- 
ment exhibits the Girl's 


Own Bedroom Unit attract- 
ed much attention. In this 
class dressing 


were noted 


tables; refinished furniture; 
rugs; a re-upholstered chair; 
one which had been re- 
caned; and a piece of furni- 
ture which had been entirely 
made over. Many of these 
exhibits showed ingenious use 
of materials at hand, as well 
as good taste and a sense of 
color, 

Each unit was accompanied 
by a story which gave the 
background and often added 
a human touch. These nar- 
ratives were frequently a de- 
ciding factor in the awards. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Depression Upkeep 


OT long ago I visited the home 

economics department in a small 

high school in which the equip- 
ment and the reference material were 
both very meagre. A conversation with 
the superintendent brought out the fact 
that the home economics teachers of the 
last few years had asked for practically 
no additions or changes. This situation 
is not, I am sorry to state, unusual. Our 
home economics teachers are often them- 
selves to blame for inadequate working 
conditions. Reference books and _ bulle- 
tins for high school pupils are not expen- 
sive and much of the objective material 
which aids in teaching costs little or noth- 
ing. There is little excuse for schools to 
be without these things even today. 

Each teacher should make a list of all 
the phases of subject matter which should 
be covered in the home economics course, 
and then make a list of books which 
should be in the school library for refer- 
Moreover, these books should 
be up-to-date. No teacher should be con- 
tent to have on the shelves only those 
food texts, for example, which are five 
She must keep in touch 


ence use, 


or ten years old. 
with new authoritative books and ask for 
sufficient copies of these to supply her 
class with adequate new reference mate- 
rial. Each teacher should also keep in 
touch with the bulletin material which is 
issued by the state institutions in her own 
state and with that published by the 
3ureau of Home Economics at Washing- 
ton and ask the superintendent to order 
copies of such publications as would be 
helpful in her class work. She should 
not be satisfied with one book or one 
bulletin for the class but should often 
have at least one for each two pupils. 

It is possible for the teacher to make 
much illustrative material for her classes, 
particularly the clothing classes, and she 
should accept it as a part of her duty to 
do so. Some of it might be her own pri- 
vate property but much of it might be 
made a part of the permanent school 
equipment, the material for which would 
be purchased by the school board. 

There are various uses for this illus- 
trative material, such as in clothing: (1) 
Setting up standards of work. It may be 
desirable for the class to set up standards 
for a good hem. To facilitate this, the 
teacher may have a number of hems, some 
of which are good, some fair, and others 
poor. The pupils may then arrange them 
in the form of a scale and place them on 
the bulletin board for future reference. 
(2) Choosing the type of process to be 
used for a certain purpose. Pupils may 
be ready to finish the opening in a skirt 
or other garment. Illustrative material 
showing the different kinds of plackets 
should be available in order that the pupils 
may study them and decide which is the 
best one to use for the particular pur- 
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(3) Illustrating how to make some 
process, Pupils may discover for them- 
selves many processes if illustrative ma- 
terial showing the various steps is avail- 
able, e.g., French and felled seams. 
Thus, we see that there are 


pose. 


several 
types of objective material which might 
be available and on file for teaching pur- 
poses in clothing. Other phases of home 
economics should have their objective 
material also. Good charts are available 
for food work as are also food models; 
excellent nutrition and child feeding 
charts prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C., can be se- 
cured at low cost. 

There is such a wealth of objective ma- 
terial to be had that it is not possible to 
mention all of it here. It is the teacher’s 
responsibility to provide it. It is also her 
responsibility to catalogue and file it. 

There should be not sufficient 
books, bulletins, and illustrative material, 
there should also be sufficient equipment. 
This school which I visited lacked facili- 
ties for serving family meals. There were 


only 


enough dishes because dishes had been 
purchased for hot lunch, but there were 





no tables and chairs nearer than the third 
floor lunch room, and the foods laboratory 
was in the basement. 


Many schools furnish limited 
burner and oven space and yet expect the 
pupils to learn to cook and to manage 
their time efficiently. Sewing machines 
and irons for pressing are often “con- 
spicuous by their absence.” Probably this 
is not the time to ask for costly additions 
or changes in equipment. In spite of the 
fact that school superintendents and school 
boards are plann ‘o cut running ex- 
penses almost to the bone, I believe we 
will find them making small allowances 
for the purchase of necessary books and 
reference material and 
should have its share. 

Teachers certainly can concentrate on 
the securing of much material which may 
be had free or at very low cost with the 
expenditure of a little time and energy. 
Our home economics departments should 
not be allowed to deteriorate in these 
difficult times. We need more than ever 
before to have and use the most worth- 
while up-to-date reference and illustrative 


very 


home economics 


material. Home economics teachers 
should tell their superintendents their 
needs and how to secure inexpensive 
helps. 


The superintendent in the school I vis- 
ited inferred that money had been and 
would be available for general upkeep. 
His attitude is, I believe, indicative of 
that of most superintendents. 


Budget Study in the Home Economics Class 


Note. The following article is one of a 
series written for a local newspaper in 
Paterson, N. J., under the direction of 
Mary M. Buckley, Supervisor of Home 
Economics in the public schools. 

“The school, it seems to me, is the best 
agency for helping children learn the 
use of money,” says Dr. Gruenberg 
of the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica. This is so, perhaps, because there is 
an impersonal feeling about the discus- 
sion of money. The cost of commod- 
ities, cost of labor, cost of time are dis- 
cussed in nearly every lesson in the Home 
Economics Department. We talk of food 
budgets, time budgets, money budgets and 
personal budgets. The children have a 
different attitude toward the getting and 
spending of money after a class discus- 
sion of “What do I spend money for?” 

One little girl was working away listing 
her expenditures for a week. Finally she 
added the total and in her surprise at the 
amount she spent, cried out, “Oh, I did 
not know I spent so much. I'll bet my 
mother never knew she gave me this 
much this week.” This natural state- 
ment on the part of the child led to a dis- 
cussion of what we need money for, how 
much we need going to school, and what 
was uselessly spent. The girls voted to 
make their own personal budgets and live 


by them, They found that one little girl 


had been keeping one for four 
Her parents gave her so much a week 
and she managed her budget or allowance 
so well she never had to ask for more. 
The eighth grade girls of two schools 
kept personal budgets. Each week they 
brought them to the teacher of home eco- 
nomics. They discussed their problems 
and showed ingenuity, originality and cre- 
ative ability in setting up their budgets. 
They answer the question “Where does 
the money go?” They learn that it is more 
valuable to know how to spend than how 
to save. They learn that to spend intel- 
ligently, economically means planning and 
self-control; that they cannot spend all 
their money for candy, soda, movies and 
gum, and have some for church, school, 
club dues, gifts or savings: 
The steps taken by the girls who de- 
sired to know and balance were: 
. Make a list of money spent. 
. Organize monies spent. 
Study items and find the leaks. 
. What is the income? 
. Make own budget to use as a guide. 
. Follow the guide for a while and see 
which item in it fails. 
7. Revise. 
8. Then follow the guide with reason. 
We feel that any girl who has done this 
with a home economics teacher will never 
have the same attitude toward money. 


years. 
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Cooperation in Cafeteria Management 


N New York City the elementary and 

junior high school cafeterias are di- 

rectly under the supervision of the 
Home Making Department. The director 
of Home Making is also the Director of 
Lunch Rooms, and the assistant director 
of Home Making is Operating Manager. 
In each school the home economics, or 
Home Making teachers have regular as- 
signments to cafeteria duty and are ex- 
pected at all times to cooperate in every 
possible way with the dietitian in charge 
of the lunchroom in their respective 
schools. 

The assignment to cafeteria duty in- 
cludes a daily inspection of the counters, 
equipment, personnel, etc. Items or mat- 
ters which are not corrected after atten- 
tion has been called to them, are reported 
to the operating manager. Specifically, 
the teacher of home making is expected 
to observe 

1. Neatness and cleanliness of cafeteria 
personnel, counters, scraping table, dish- 
washing room, storeroom, kitchen equip- 
ment, etc. 

2. The quality of food prepared, and to 
approve or recommend improvements. 

3. The quantity of food prepared— 
whether too much, too little. 

4. To approve the menu for the follow- 
ing day. 

She is also expected to see that the 
pupil helpers reflect the standards of 
neatness, cleanliness and politeness set up 
in the home making classes; and that 
cafeteria bills are filled out and submitted 
to the Director of Home Making on the 
specified date each month. Cafeteria bills 
are made out from itemized dealer’s slips 
signed by the dietitian in charge and ap- 
proved by the home making teacher. 
These slips accompany the bills sent to the 
Director each month. 

On the instruction sheet given to home 
making teachers assigned to cafeteria 
duty and to the dietitian in charge, we 
find the following suggestions for check- 
ing kitchens and equipment: 


Care of Store Room 


No food should be placed in the store 
room, which has not been properly 
checked and recorded on the Foods Re- 
ceived Sheet. 
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Foods delivered in burlap sacks must 
not be placed on the floor, but on wooden 
platforms a few inches from the floor; on 
empty wooden boxes, etc. Dry foods de- 
livered in large quantity should be kept in 
the galvanized iron containers provided 
for this purpose. 

Foods, including canned goods, or can- 
dies delivered in pasteboard boxes should 
be piled neatly upon the shelves at once. 

Foods in bottles, cans, jars, etc., are to 
be arranged in orderly fashion, so that 
cach item or kind can be counted easily 
and accurately. 

Vegetables should be looked over care- 
fully and none allowed to become spotted 
or rotted. 

Food spilled on the floor should be 
swept up at once. 

Under no circumstance allow clothing 
to be kept in the store room. Lockers 
are provided for coats, shoes, umbrellas, 
rubbers, etc. 


Care of Dish Washing Room 


This room should be scrupulously clean 
at all times. Each cafeteria chief lunch 
room assistant knows the importance of 
this. Never allow empty cartons, boxes, 
brooms, dustpans, etc., to be placed in 
this room. 

The dish washing machine, | slides, 
shelves, etc., are to be washed and dried 
after each time they are used and the 
shutters or slides of the machine are to 
be left up when not in use or until thor- 
oughly dried. 

In both the dish washing room and in 
the kitchen proper, provide a pail of hot 
water to which soap powder has been 
added, into which soiled towels, house 
cloths, etc., may be placed to soak. Never 
leave these around the cafeteria, on th 
sinks, tables, etc. 





Care of Equipment in Kitchen 


This is given entirely in outline form. 
Please be sure that your standards for 
the care of equipment are what they 
should be. 

Kitchen Range: Burners kept clean, 
boiled occasionally in water containing 
washing soda. ood spilled, scraped or 
wiped off immediately. Well greased be- 
fore vacation periods. 

Shelves 


swept frequently. No spilled food al- 


Ovens: Burners kept clean 


lowed to remain. 

Sinks: The place to wash utensils, not 
to store them. Pots and pans should be 
washed at once or as soon as possible. 
If soaking is necessary, use hot water for 
grease or sugar; cold water for egg or 
starch food mixtures. A disorderly sink 
can spoil the appearance and efficiency of 
any kitchen. 

Refrigerator: Constant vigilance neces- 
sary. Absolute cleanliness, both inside 
and out. If ice is used, ice chamber and 
drip pan must never be neglected. If 
electric, defrost regularly. 

Never put lukewarm or hot foods in 
any refrigerator. 

Special care: Butter, cheese, milk, vege- 
tables 

Cocoa Urn: Every part of the urn must 
be cleaned after each time it is used. 

Floor: Never swept while food is in 
preparation. No matches thrown on floor, 

Other equipment which must be kept 
clean and ready for inspection at all 
times include the dietitian’s desk, closets 
and cupboards, table drawers, towel racks, 
potato peeler, mixing machine, slicing ma- 
chine, vegetable cuber, and steam tables. 

Scraping Table: This is an important 
part of the cafeteria and needs constant 
supervision, 

The trays of the service wagon may be 
used for piling the various dishes and a 
screened tray from the dish washing ma- 
chine for the silver 

Suitable signs may be posted on the 
wall over these separating trays, illustrated 
or plain, reminding the pupils of the cor- 
rect places for each item. 

It is most important that the pupils be 
instructed to place only waste paper 
(wrapping, bags, sealcones, etc.) in the 


waste paper can, and only waste food 
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(apple cores, banana skins, etc.) in the 
garbage pail. 

As the dishes accumulate on the scrap- 
ing table, the service wagon should be 
wheeled up to the table and the trays 
filled. Always use the service wagon. 

The dish washing should begin at once. 

After the dishes are washed and dried, 
a careful count should be made and re- 
corded and used as a further cash receipts 
check. 

The dietitian in charge of each school 
lunchroom is responsible for: 

a. Supervision and management of the 
cafeteria kitchen, store room, scraping 
tables, dishwashing room and all counters 
serving food. Responsible, also, for the 
cleanliness of the tables and chairs in the 
cafeteria dining room, but not responsible 
for the floor of the dining room. 

b. The ordering of daily and monthly 
supplies, checking and signing for same 
immediately upon delivery; the daily rec- 
ords of materials used, cook’s requisition 
of supplies, foods manufactured and sold, 
lunches served to helpers and foods left 
over, also, monthly food inventory. 

c. The accuracy of daily counter sheets 
and daily receipts from each counter, 

d. The transfer of the daily receipts to 
the principal of the school. 

e. The prompt report to the principal, 
in writing, keeping a carbon copy in the 
cafeteria files, of any leaks in the plumb- 
ing, or defects in the electric system, that 
is, the parts of the cafeteria which are a 
part of the school building. Requests for 
cafeteria equipment are re- 
telephone, if urgent, to the 
followed by a 


repairs to 
ported by 
Business Manager, and 
written report. 

f. Assistant helpers; their promptness 
in reporting for duty and the time their 
work is finished; their cleanliness, ap- 
pearance, and carrying out of duties. 

g. The general plan of menus and fol- 
lowing of recipes as given by the Oper- 
ating Manager. 

h. The immediate filing for future ref- 
all communications from the 
business and operating manager and the 
daily inspection sheets of the home mak- 
ing teacher, 

Standardized recipes and menus are 
used in all schools.* The general plan 
for building the menus is sent to all die- 
titians and to the home making teachers. 
Quoting again from the instruction sheet, 
we find the following: 

The general plan for menus, as outlined 
by the operating manager, is to be fol- 
These menus must include each 
day, milk, assorted sand- 
wiches, a starchy hot dish, a protein hot 
dish, at least one green vegetable (spin- 
ach, string beans, fresh peas, etc.), at least 
two salads, stewed fruit, fresh fruit, only 
one starchy dessert and a gelatine des- 
A larger menu may be served with 


erence, of 


lowed. 


soup, cocoa, 


sert. 
* Menus used in the Junior High Schools were 


published in Practica. Home Economics, Janu- 
ary, February, 1932, 
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the approval of the operating manager. 

Pay particular attention to the cost of 
the foods. Prices are on the contract 
schedule and on supplementary cafeteria 
bills. 

Each day’s menus must be approved 
and signed by the home making teacher. 
The week’s menus bearing the signature 
are to be forwarded to the operating man- 
ager each Friday or last school day of 
the week. A carbon copy should be kept 
in the cafeteria. 

In May, June, September and October 
it is difficult to get satisfactory dried lima 
beans, pea beans, evaporated fruits and 
cereals. Do not order these during these 
months but use up as soon as possible all 
that are on hand, 

During these months, use the spring and 
fall menus. 

In a recipe calling for barley, substitute 
rice. 

Recipes: Please tollow, without chang- 
ing, the recipes given you officially. There 
should be two copies of all recipes in 
each cafeteria. One copy is to be pasted 
on oak tag and hung up for the chef’s 
use the day he is preparing that particular 
food. The other copy is to be kept in 
the dietitian’s note book, each recipe 
posted on a separate leaf, or used as 
leaves in a loose leaf notebook. 

If any dietitian has a recipe which she 
feels is superior to the one included in 
these recipes, please submit the same to 
the operating manager. It will then be 
given for use in the other cafeterias and 
if generally preferred, will be officially 
substituted for the original one. 








Setting Up 
School Lunch 
Standards 


Home Economics teachers who are for 
the first time serving school lunches, or 
who are having difficulty in planning 
menus, may find the following list of 
questions a help in setting up certain 
standards. They are taken from a short 
article on School Lunches by Marian Wil- 
liamson, assistant professor of home 
economics at Battle Creek College, pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Michi- 
gan Home Economics News Letter. 

1, Are foods served which children should 
not have? It seems wise to have only 
foods which children should have until 
they learn how to select food. Later 
on they will be able to choose between 
good and bad. 

2. Is any instruction given regarding the 
choice of a lunch? Older pupils may 
aid younger ones in choosing a lunch. 
Teachers may take turns checking trays. 
Children may eat at a table with 
teacher. Some method of checking or 
grading food selected is good if moti- 
vated. Setting up. an “A” lunch and 
then grading children’s selections ac- 
cordingly has worked well in some 
places. 


HW 


Are there any rules which they are 
required to follow in their selection of 
food? With young children sometimes 
a clean plate is the signal for dessert or 
dessert may be denied unless the rest 


Square eggs to fit 
the toast are made 
possible by a new 
utensil which 
poaches one to four 
eggs in neat 
squares. Poaching 
eggs in water is 
quite a trick. In 
the square egg 
poacher anyone can 
do it. The utensil 
has a well-marked 
water line. The 
user simply turns 
into the pan 
enough water to 
reach this mark, 
butters the egg 
containers and 
slides the eggs into 
them. Only four or 
five minutes are 
necessary for the 
steam to poach the 
eggs, starting with 
cold water. The 
egg compartments 
are then removed 
and the eggs trans- 
ferred to the toast. 
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of the lunch is good. In some cases 
one hot dish may be required as well as 
a milk dish. It goes without saying that 
any rules should be set up with the 
needs of the group in mind. 
. In checking trays: 
How many contain no fruit or vege- 
tables? 
How many consist. largely of simple, 
wholesome food? 
How many consist largely of sweets? 
How many are adequate in calories? 
How many are plainly inadequate? 
The chief errors revealed are: Not 
enough milk, too few vegetables, too 
many sweets or too much of one kind 
of food, too few calories, no warm food. 
The benefits to be expected from the 
school lunch are: Better knowledge of 
food values and better selection of food; 
children learn to like a wider variety of 
food, to have better standards in personal 
hygiene and in manners and conduct; and 
to influence the home in improving its 
standards. Where the children share the 
responsibility for the buying, planning, 
preparation and serving of the lunch, in- 
numerable skills and attitudes may be 
learned. 


> 


Second Helpings 


In spite of having practically no money, 
Ilo Neff of the Noble Township Schgol in 
Cass County, has been resourceful in find- 
ing ways and means to keep her noon hot 
lunch going. With the splendid coopera- 
tion of the P. T. A..and the Farm Bureau 
women, she is managing to serve hot 
lunches to 80 to 150 children daily. 

Miss Neff does the planning, marketing, 
and general managing; the local organiza- 
tions furnish two women each day to do 
the main part of the work; a few school 
children earn their lunches by helping. 
They serve one hot dish each day, some- 
times a hot plate, for about 3 cents. 
Pupils buy slugs 3 for 10 cents or 8 for 
25 cents. 

Some food is donated, but not much. 
Some children buy their slugs with pro- 
duce. About twenty children get free 
lunches each day, but the cost of these 
lunches has to be paid by the project itself. 

During the fall the ninth grade home 
economics class took charge of the school 
lunch three times and thereby received 
some good experience.—Indiana Home 
Economics Newsletter. 

In Allen Parish, Louisiana, all of the 
home-economics teachers are using home- 
economics courses to help meet the needs 
of people. Pressure cookers in every de- 
partment have been used to can quantities 
of beef, lamb, and vegetables, which are 
now used in preparing and serving hot 
lunches to school children. Special “bar- 
ter” days (potato days popular), on 
which pupils bring available foods from 
home, enable the home-economics depart- 
ment to serve lunches without money as a 
medium of exchange. 
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Our Question Box 


The editors will be glad to answer your 
questions in this column, or by mail, if you 
enclose postage for reply. 


Is it a good policy to have foods on 
the cafeteria counter which can be pur- 
chased by the faculty only? 

Ans. This is a very poor policy. If 
there is no separate teachers’ cafeteria, 
the teachers should select their lunches 
from the simple, nutritious food prepared 
for the pupils. This catering to teachers 
interferes with the food education of the 
pupils and makes too much extra work 
for the cafeteria workers. No extra 
charge in this case should be made to 
teachers. 

Labor saving devices for cafeterias are 
discussed and advertised in PRACTICAL 
Home Economics from time to time. In 
this depression is it not better, economi- 
cally, to have hand labor and thus “give 
a job”? 

Ans. The time element enters here. 
Where the number of children to be fed 
runs into the hundreds it would be im- 
practicable to prepare enough food by 
hand in the short time allowed. Dish 
washing machines are much more efficient 
as the dishes are not only washed, but 
sterilized at the same time. Slicing, 
paring and mixing machines save food 
and make a more uniform product. It 
would be impossible, in many instances, 
to accommodate enough workers in the 
kitchen space alloted. 

I do not think the cafeteria plan of 
lunches is good. Small children do not 
know how to select foods and often too 
much of the less nourishing foods is se- 
lected. 

Ans. This comment emphasizes the 
need of food education in all grades in 
the school. Good food habits in child- 
hood can be established by classroom in- 
struction which will influence a child’s 
whole future life. 

Small children should be supervised by 
trained teachers when selecting their 
lunch. This is a responsibility of the 
school to the parent, and emphasizes the 
fact that all desserts and sweets should 
be so placed on the counter that they are 
the last to be selected. Every tray should 
be supervised to see that the proper foods 
are there before any candy or crackers 
are purchased. 


Free flour is being distributed in our 
town. Will you please send me some easy 
bread recipes? 

Ans. Directions for making bread are 
being forwarded. Most of the States have 
demonstration agents who will be glad to 
respond to your call for assistance. Also, 
I have no doubt that the home economics 
teacher in your school will be glad to ad- 
vise you. 


Do you think the school cafeteria 
should serve as many chocolate prepara- 
tions as they do? Cocoa, chocolate pud- 
ding, chocolate cake, chocolate candy, all 
on the same lunch counter? 

Ans. Only one chocolate preparation 
should appear on the same counter. If 
cocoa is on the menu and is selected by 
the pupil, a dessert, other than chocolate 
pudding should be provided; for instance, 
rice pudding, bread pudding, fruits, etc. 
Another reason for food education. 


I have been told that roast beef should 

not be served with macaroni and cheese. 
Why is this? 
Because both of these foods have 
a high protein content, and also, an acid 
ash. Potatoes and a green vegetable are 
better to serve with beef. Both have an 
alkaline ash. 


Ans. 


Do you think that girls from the home 
economics classes should assist in the 
cafeteria service? And if so, do you think 
they should receive money or lunch only 
as a remuneration? 

Ans. The system which we have found 
in New York City to be most satisfactory 
is to give the pupils who assist behind 
the counter an adequate lunch. 
add that the pupils are not allowed to 
prepare the food, nor to wash dishes, but 
simply assist with the serving. 


May we 


What do you think about serving crack- 
ers and milk during the morning recess 
for children who get little or no break- 
fast at home? 

Ans. In this the crackers and 
milk should be given about half an hour 
before the morning session begins. We 
feel it is a mistake to make the children 
wait for an hour and a half. It is to be 
hoped that these children receive at least 
one hot food at lunch. 


case, 


The General School Organization in 
our Junior High School has two candy 
counters open during the morning recess, 
the noon period, and for half an hour 
after school. The justification is that 
these counters swell the treasury and pro- 
vide means to buy necessary accessories 
for the school. Besides, as long as the 
pupils are going to spend their money in 
candy, why not let the G.S.O. reap the 
benefit? 

Ans. A money making device of this 
kind has no place in an educational sys- 
tem. If the school authorities permit it, 
the parents should protest. Ruining a 
child’s stomach to provide “accessories” 
has no educational value. Also, the cor- 
ner store proprietor is paying his rent and 
serving the community. Why 
him of candy sales? 


deprive 
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OT only the housewife but the 
buyer for the institution knows 
the feeling of confidence and re- 
lief that comes from having her shelevs 
well stocked with staple groceries. In 
fact the latter may even more fully ap- 
preciate a good supply, since she can 
not run to the corner store or call her 
grocer because of the quantity she buys 
and the additional price she must pay 
when buying retail rather than whole- 
sale, 

The principles involved in buying the 
staple groceries remain much the same, 
whether in small or large quantities, but 
Many problems con- 
institution’s 


applications vary. 
front the buyer of 
groceries which may be solved compara- 
tively easily with good organization and 


an 


systematic procedure. 

She must decide from whom to buy; 
when to buy; what to buy; the quality 
and quantity to buy; the form, whether 
in bulk or package. She must also con- 
sider the type of people for whom she is 
buying and the care and storage of arti- 
cles bought. 

The inexperienced buyer, finding her- 
self almost overwhelmed with salesmen, 
will be at a loss from whom to buy. 
She may inquire from her business 
manager, kitchen force—incidentally it 
pays to please the cooks—or other col- 
leagues as to what brands they like best. 
She may, to advantage, consult the old 
inventory if such is available. At the 
same time she must use her own judg- 
ment as to the use to be made of the 
product, the quality, and the standing of 
the firm. She will find it necessary to 
“feel” her way cautiously. 

It is strange but interesting that firms 
which have been favorites with an old 
buyer may lose out completely with a 
new one due to personalities of the 
salesman and the buyer, and different 
considerations on the part of the buyer. 
Any firm patronized should be reliable, 
prompt in filling orders, and should de- 
liver purchased goods with no substi- 
tutes. The salesman or some represen- 
tative should follow up and see that the 
order has been completed, It is annoy- 
ing, and the firm soon loses patronage 
of the efficient buyer if it fails to com- 
plete orders. should be in- 
formed as to the firm’s supplies and not 
take orders which they know they can- 
not fill. 


Salesmen 


The distance the merchandise must be 
shipped or trucked figures in determin- 
ing the price. Usually the nearest firms 
will have the best prices, other factors 
being equal. It is also convenient to 
buy from such firms, as it is necessary 
to telephone occasionally. 
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Buying the | 





nstitution s 


By 
Lita Hindman Luebbers 
Albion, Michigan 


In some places there are cash and 
It may be well to 
patronize them if prices have been com- 
pared and a sufficient saving is made to 
allow for drayage. In buying from such 
a firm a large order is usually best as 
delivery charges soon overbalance the 
saving. 


carry wholesalers. 


At least two or three grocers are ad- 
visable for convenience to the buyer 
since one may not carry all supplies 
needed. Such a practice enables her to 
keep a line on the products being sold, 
and also makes the salesmen give bet- 
ter service due to competition. If a 
salesman and his company know they 
have all the business, they may become 
careless and negligent. However, too 
many representatives for groceries will 
be a bore, due to time wasted on the 
part of both the buyer and the sales- 
man, and confusion will arise from so 
many different brands coming into the 
stock room. 

The good salesman will become a wel- 
come friend both to the buyer and in- 
stitution; he has a definite place to fill, 
as dealing with a person directly repre- 
senting a firm is much more satisfactory 
than ordering by mail. The latter often 
takes more time and gives less gratifica- 
tion. Groceries cannot be bought from 
the producer in the raw state so we 
must have the salesman and his com- 
pany. 

A definite time for buying staples is 
desirable. Once a week is convenient 
for both the buyer and the salesman. If 
a definite hour and a definite day is 
agreed upon, much time for both will 
be saved. It is not only displeasing to 
the buyer to be called any time by a 
salesman but it is very discouraging to 
the salesman not to find the buyer avail- 
able. Some firms have their represen- 
tatives call once every two weeks, once 
a month or less frequently. This may 
prove satisfactory for some products, 
but the salesman who is present when 
the need for an article is apparent will 
usually get the order. Adjustments are 
more easily made when the salesman 
calls frequently, 

Buying once a week may look like 
hand to mouth buying to the person 
who buys in large quantities and who 
buys futures. The latter form of buying 
may be employed in some cases, but 
usually there seems to be little to gain 
by buying products as cereais, 
macaroni, etc., in excessively 


such 
coffee, 








Groceries 


large quantities and a great time before 
they may be needed. In fact it is bet- 
ter for the average institution not to be 
overstocked on such products due to de- 
terioration and money invested. It is 
wise, however, to keep a sufficient supply 
ahead convenience and to 
emergencies. Buying often and paying 
promptly, thus taking advantage of the 
discount, will more economical 
and satisfactory over a long period of 
time. When an institution has 
tions of two or three months during the 
summer, care should be taken to see 
that the stock room is well cleared of 


for meet 


prove 


Vaca- 


all perishable groceries and other such 
products, 


HAT to buy may discourage the new 
buyer for an institution. This, after 
all, is not more difficult than buying for 
the home but demands more _fore- 
thought and careful consideration than 
is given by the average home maker. 
A good place to begin in considering 
what to buy is the inventory. A care- 
ful study of this will show what has 
been bought, how much is on hand, and 
what was unwisely ‘bought. A card sys- 
tem arranged in alphabetical order is 
very helpful to the buyer. At a glance 
and in a very short time she can see 
what is on hand. It is desirable to in- 
clude the brand of the commodity and 
date bought as that knowledge is some- 
times very useful. 


The weekly menu is another impor- 
tant source of information concerning 
what should be bought. New 
may appear on the menu, which has been 
made out in advance, that will demand 
products not ordinarily carried in the 
stock room. Foresight will prevent lo- 
cal buying which generally means pay- 
ing considerably more in price as well 
as inconvenience and disorganization to 
the kitchen routine, 


dishes 


The stock room keeper may also be 
of valuable assistance to the buyer by 
not only keeping an up-to-date inven- 
tory but by posting a list of commodi- 
ties as the stock nears depletion. Such 
a list should be perpetual so the buyer 
can see what will be needed within a 
short time. 


“Groceries” include so much mer- 
chandise that only the outstanding ar- 
ticles with suggestions for buying will 
be listed here. 


Cereals, probably the largest class 
of staples, should be bought as needed 
for the most part. Keeping them too 
long may cause loss of freshness and 
allow them to become infested with in- 


sects. 
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Breakfast foods including those pre- 
pared, partially, and not prepared, find 
an important place on the shelves of the 
institution. In buying prepared break- 
fast foods it is most economical to buy 
the large cartons by the case. In most 
institutions of any size the carton will 
be used before the original crispness and 
flavor is lost, The individual size con- 
tainer is more expensive and contains 
more than one serving with the aver- 
age institution. A variety of prepared 
cereals should be on hand to prevent the 
monotony which may result from a 
limited supply. By observation, the 
preference of the clientele may be ob- 
tained, thus enabling the buyer to stock 
lightly on slow moving breakfast foods. 

The unprepared breakfast foods find 
a place in cold weather menus but may 
have to be dressed up with dates, or 
raisins to tempt the fastidious eater. 
The buyer should stock very lightly on 
such unless she knows there is a de- 
mand for them. Girls as a rule care 
little for such foods, while men may 
enjoy them. Unprepared foods may be 
purchased in ‘bulk if the quality is war- 
ranted, but for cleanliness and for pre- 
vention of insects, they should be kept 
in air tight containers, Large packages 
bought by the case are most economi- 
cal when buying packaged goods. Where 
small amounts are used, half cases of 
small sized packages may be purchased. 

The kind of flour bought will de- 
pend upon the use to be made of it. For 
institutions not baking their own bread, 
an all purpose flour may be satisfactory 
for puddings, pies, gravies, gingerbreads, 
sauces, biscuits, etc. Local flour, if there 
happens to be a mill, and the flour can 
be used, will usually be more economi- 
cal than that shipped from great dis- 
tances. Large quantities should not be 
bought unless there is sufficient stor- 
age space and unless one is sure of the 
quality, 

For finer pastry and cakes, a good 
grade of cake flour proves best. This 
may be obtained in bulk, probably in 
100% bags, which when emptied into 
proper containers, are better than the 
packages as the latter demand more 
storage space, are more expensive, and 
take more time for opening. Generally 
speaking there is no place in the insti- 
tution for prepared and ready to use 
flours. 

Macaroni and kindred products should 
be bought for quality which insures 
whiteness, firmness, and a good flavor 
cooking. Some cheaper brands 
fail to meet such a standard, thus caus- 
ing the unpopularity of macaroni dishes. 
Large cartons, usually 20%, are more 
economical and convenient than the 
small packages. 


after 


Tapioca in “minute” form is desir- 
able due to the short time required for 


This, like many other foods, 


1933 


‘ooking. 
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may be bought im institutional size pack- 
ages by the case. 

Rice may be bought in bags of most 
any size, depending upon the amount 
used. A whole grain rice is best as it 
may be used for a vegetable, puddings 
and breakfast food, More unpolished 
rice should be used, but like many other 
unrefined products is not popular. 

All cereals should be stored in cool, 
dry, dark places and in air tight con- 
tainers. No cereals should be kept over 
long summer vacations. 

Baking powder may be bought in 10% 
containers or smaller, if a small amount 
is used. Every cook may have her own 
taste as to the kind she uses, but a 
rather slow acting powder is good, due 
to limited oven and to loss of 
time before the product can get into 
the oven. Large amounts should not 
be stored for due to de- 
terioration. 

Coffee 
trouble as any food served as there are 
sure to be many likes and dislikes in a 
large group. Some coffee drinkers who 
think they have decided preferences 
never know when a brand is changed, 
while others do note a difference imme- 
diately. Changing brands frequently will 
do much to keep peace. Psychology 
does much if a well known, and ex- 
pensive brand is used, 

Bulk coffee loses its flavor and may 
allow waste since most help is not as 
careful in measuring as they should be. 
Paper containers also allow the delicious 


space, 


future use 


gives the buyer as much 


aroma of coffee to be lost. Some firms 
sell at a much lower price coffee which 
they have collected from the shelves of 
stores, as they leave their coffee on the 
shelves only a short time. If packed in 
vacuum sealed cans and used soon after 
coming from the store it may be satis- 
factory. Being labeled differently and 
sold at a lower price may cause trouble 
if the clientele becomes aware of the 
situation. It is wise to buy not more 
than a week’s supply at a time as a good 
brand of coffee will sometimes have a 
poor blend. Coffee should be cut prop- 
erly for the method by which it is to 
be made. 

Tea as well as coffee seems practically 
a waste of money from the standpoint 
of nutrition, but, as much is consumed 
in certain localities, it must be 
3ulk tea may be secured, or cartons of 
tea composed of 12 packages wrapped 
This may be used for iced 


served. 


in tinfoil. 
tea, afternoon teas, or for constant use. 
However, there may be some waste. In- 
dividual tea liked by 
some as the patron may make her tea 
at the table as desired. 


balls are well 


Cocoa should be bought in bulk and 
should be of good quality. A rich red- 
dish brown indicates a good grade. The 
very darkly colored may be_ poorly 
cleaned, or colored, and 


may contain 


more fiber and less fat. When a bever- 
age is made of the latter, much residue 
will settle to the bottom which dis- 
pleases drinking it. Chocolate 
does not keep as well as cocoa, but 
may be bought in large cakes and kept 
in a cool, dry place for a short time. 
More cocoa may be used to an advan- 
tage and at less cost than chocolate. 

Although scientists say there is no 
difference between cane and beet sugar, 
patrons will complain if they think they 
are being served beet sugar, 
such, a very fine 
should be bought. Several hundred 
pounds of white sugar may be pur- 
chased and stored for future use if space 
and warrant. sugar 
should not be bought in such large 
amounts as it often cakes upon stand- 
ing and must be broken up or be made 
into a syrup before using. A light brown 
sugar, probably number 9, seems to 
keep soft better than some of the darker 
sugars, 


those 


To avoid 


granulated sugar 


conditions 3rown 


The question of using iodized salt has 
met. Due to differing opinions 
and to the fact that individuals 
may be taking iodine in other forms, it 
is wise to use untreated salt. Two pound 
cartons are easily handled and may be 
had by the case. 
bought by the bag if desired. 


to be 


some 


A coarser salt may be 


Some cooks prefer the prepared gela- 
tin desserts rather than mixing the 
gelatin, sugar and fruits. In buying 
such, care should be exercised to insure 
product. Prepared pudding 
powders, and pie fillings, are usually un- 


desirable and should 


a good 
be avoided, even 
though they are easier to prepare in the 
kitchen than the 
starch puddings. 


old-fashioned corn- 

Extracts of good quality which may 
be more expensive to begin with are 
often more economical later as they go 
further. Pure extracts of which 
is used, as vanilla, may be bought by 
the gallon. Other extracts that are not 
used so extensively should be purchased 


much 


in small amounts to prevent loss of 
flavoring qualities. 

Vinegar may be bought by the barrel 
and kept covered in a dark, dry place. 
Pumps may be secured for the barrel 
or faucets applied for convenient draw- 
ing of the vinegar. Apple cider vinegar 
is preferable and may even be purchased 
from local farmers in some localities. 
Less vinegar should be used in many 
institutions, 

Condiments add much flavor to other- 
wise plain foods. More may necessarily 
be used than in the home due to such 
and 


Small amounts, of 


a variety of tastes demands for 
something different. 
probably two or three pounds, may be 
purchased and stored in air tight con- 
tainers. In most cases bulk buying is 
more convenient and inexpensive than 


the home size package, 
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Food for Thought 


Product— 


The product of our teaching must 
necessarily coincide with our expressed 


“Hitch your Wagon to a Star” was 
the suggestion as given by Miss Frances 
Zuill, President of the American Home 
Economics Association, in her talk 
given at the Wisconsin State Home 
Economics Convention held in Novem- 
ber. The theme of this splendid ad- 
dress was: “In what way does the pub- 
lic estimate the real value or worth of 
Home Economics ?” 

It is a challenge to every home eco- 
nomics teacher to see if the field of home 
economics in which she is working can 
measure up to this standard. It will be 
of interest to you to scan these lines 
which are an excerpt from the address 
given by Miss Zuill. 

“The community surveys, examines 
and appraises existing institutions to de- 
termine which ones promote the general 
welfare of the community and which 
ones are equipped and willing to help 
alleviate existing conditions. It should 
be the fundamental concern of all home 
economists to understand and measure 
up to the community’s standard. 

Let us consider the points that might 
be included in a public appraisal of home 


economics, 
Philosophy— 

To have a philosophy of education 
simply means that one must have an 


adequate conception of the field of work, 
a point of view in regard to its contri- 
bution, and definite and sincere 
convictions as to its place in the educa- 
tional program. Never was this more 
essential than it is this year, and it will 
be equally true in the future. It is 
hardly conceivable that there is a home 
economist left whose work has not been 
altered to fit new home situations. The 
public has a right to demand a sound, 
substantial, coherent program. 


some 


Purpose— 

Training for the vocation of home 
making as practiced in present day so- 
ciety, home economics must reach into 
the homes, have contact with families, 
be ready to give assistance to relief 
agencies and other county organizations. 
A teacher should check each day’s work 
by our contribution to real living situa- 
tions. It is not enough to teach 
theories. 

Preparation— 

Sound and mature judgment, good 
sense, interest, sympathetic understand- 
ing of persons’ problems, and serious- 
ness of purpose are qualities indispensa- 
ble in solving problems. 

Power— 

The most powerful influence for home 
economics in any community is a worth- 
while program. 
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purpose. Home’ economics _ training 
should help girls to become more effec- 
tive home makers, to evaluate the prob- 
lems they meet in the home and family 
life in terms of importance, energy, 
health and cost, It should succeed in 
improving home environment, manage- 
ment, methods of work, and child care 
and use of leisure. It should portray 
the best in family life and equip girls to 
handle their problems so as to attain a 
high standard of living at a reasonable 
cost. It should equip girls with the 
skills that are essential in the daily rou- 
tine of living, so that their work can be 
accomplished with a minimum of time 
and effort. It should create an interest 
in home and family, so as to stimulate 
continuous study of old and new practices. 


Publicity— 

Publicity is important. We need 
more of the right kind, and home econ- 
omists must learn the art of getting 
their work before the public. Each of 
us should share the responsibility of in- 
terpreting home economics to the public. 


Price— 

The public is not only interested in 
educational values, but it is demanding 
them at reduced cost. Skill in manage- 
ment, the elimination of all non-essen- 
tials and less laboratory practice are but 
three of the many plans now in use to 
adjust to a lowered allowance. 


Professional attitude— 


Through the years the vocation of 
teaching has become a profession, but 
we can not hope to make home making 
a profession until it becomes the “fine 
art of living.” Only a person with a 
professional attitude toward both of 
these institutions will be successful in 
home economics, 

There are then eight factors in the 
public’s appraisal of home economics: 
philosophy, purpose, preparation, power, 
product, publicity, price, and profes- 
sional attitude. If you doubt the validity 
of any factor, I can only suggest 
experience for proof. If you feel that 
it is impossible to live up to such a 
standard, I can only suggest a very 
simple lesson which I learned as a child 
from my grandmother, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star.” 

Is this not a _ challenge 
teacher? 


to every 


Condensed from Miss Zuill’s article by 


Ethelyn Robinson 





The following suggestions for pub- 
licity have been gleaned from many 
sources; all of them have been success- 
fully used, and while all may not be suited 
to your community, some of them may 
be of help in stimulating you to greater 
activity, in acquainting parents and the 
world at large of the place home eco- 
nomics holds in “building for worthy 
home membership.” 

Cooperating with P-T. groups in serv- 

ing food to indigent and undernour- 
ished children. 


Remodeling, mending and 
clothes for needy families. 


Development of good home projects. 


making 


Cooperative exhibits through local 
stores in food, clothing and house 
furnishing. 


Working out emergency food budgets 
with local welfare groups. 


Radio programs over local stations. 


Newspaper articles in local papers de- 
scribing various aspects of the home 
economics curriculum in an interest- 
ing way. 

Cooperating with P-T organizations in 
planning entertainments and _pro- 
grams to acquaint parents with the 
work. 

Making close contacts with homes and 
with community needs, 

One effort in newspaper publicity re- 
cently brought to our attention, is the plan 
worked out in Paterson, New Jersey this 
fall by Mary M. Buckley, supervisor of 
home economics in the public schools of 
that city. She arranged with the local 
newspaper, The Morning Call, to publish 
short articles on the woman’s page telling 
of home economics in the grade schools. 
There were twelve little articles in the 
series, one of which appears on page 78, 
and shows how pupils were interested in 
a study of budget making and how that 
subject comes into the homemaking pro- 
gram. The other articles in the series 
dealt with various aspects of home eco- 
nomics work and all of them were direct- 
ed to the parents of the children. The 
value of such material necessarily depends 
on how it is written, but if the facts are 
simply presented by some one with a 
thorough knowledge of the work and its 
aims and methods, their publication will 
do much to direct public attention to the 
home economics program. 





Home Economics in Michigan is hold- 
ing its own this year in spite of the de- 
pression, for it is reported that only 11 
places in the state out of more than 400 
have dropped the home economics’ de- 
partment in the school. Good for Michigan ! 
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"TEMPTING 
MUFFINS 


... yet only I'/£ worth of ROYAL 


RY THIS WAY to create new 
interest in your next class lesson 
on muffins... 

Just check over with your pupils 
the cost of all the materials you need 
when you make up an average muffin 
recipe—eggs, shortening, sugar, milk, 
flour, salt. 


Copyright, 1933, by 
Standard Brands Incorporated 


MARCH, 1933 


Now, have them notice the small 
quantity of baking powder called for 
—3 teaspoons. 

Point out that the cost of using 
Royal Baking Powder is only 1%. 

A trifling sum, isn’t it? Particularly 
for the perfect muffin texture, the 
fine, delicate flavor and absolute 


FREE—WNew edition of the 
famous ROYAL Cook Book 


It contains many delicious 
new recipes prepared es- 
pecially for use with Royal. 
Send the coupon today. 


wholesomeness you always get with 
Royal Baking Powder. 

Royal, you know, is not like ordi- 
nary baking powder. it’s made with 
the finest baking powder ingredient — 
Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit prod- 
uct from ripe grapes. That’s the rea- 
son for Royal’s superior performance; 
why it has been the standard of qual- 
ity for over 60 years. 

° . . 
To be sure of uniform results, insist 
on Royal for your classes. And show 
your pupils that for fine home baking 
it always pays to use the best baking 
powder— Royal. 





Please send me free. 


Name 
Address- 
City and State — 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER « PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 162, 691 Washington Street « New York City « New York 


copies of the Roval Cook Book for class use 


Name of School__._>_-_>ESESESSESESSS 





Book Reviews 


To Think of Tea, by Agnes Repplier. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, 1932. 


2.75. 

This book is charmingly written as is 
to be expected—and so _ delightfully 
amusing that we recommend it as a 
worthy addition to your library, whether 
you are one who likes “to think of tea” 
or not, 

The legendary origins of tea, the 
many vicissitudes of its introduction in- 
to England—the history of the develop- 
ment of the tea trade—and so_ into 
America, the many and amusing anec- 
dotes about the great and the near-great 
of this and earlier ages, and then addic- 
tion to the “cup that cheers but does 
not inebriate” provide several hours of 
delightful entertainment-—and such is 
not to be despised in these days of woe 
and worry. 

As a reference book for home eco- 
nomics classes, it offers much that 
proves useful and that should arouse 
pupil interest in history, in English 
literature and in government 

Read this, cherish it, and thank Agnes 
Repplier for bringing such a wealth of 
learning to you in such a pleasant guise. 





The Lace Book, by Jessie E. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. $2.75. 

A practical and authoritative book 
that tells about hand made and machine 
made laces. The author is instructor in 
textiles at the University of Minnesota, 
and the book offers valuable suggestions 
for gathering and classifying a perma- 
nent collection for reference and study 
material. Types of laces now used in 
trimming underwear, clothing of all 
kinds, and those used for fancy linens 


Caplin. 


are discussed in the book. A large num- 
excellent half-tone illustrations, 
each clearly captioned add greatly to its 
value—in fact most of the book is made 
up of illustrations. The text is simply 
written and diagrams are frequently used 
to explain or show the construction of 
the various types of laces. 

The chapter on machine 
is especially valuable, since few books 
include this information. This gives the 
history of machine made laces and de- 
scribes the development of the machin- 
ery and the used in manu- 
facturing the laces. A glossary of terms, 
and a page of suggestions on caring for 
lace round out the book and make it one 
that should be valuable to textile study 
groups. 


ber of 


made laces 


processes 





The Golden Grains, by Georgie Boyn- 
ton Child and Louise Boynton, distributed 
by Clark Sprague & Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., 1932. $2.25. 

An attractive book dealing with the 
uses of the various cereal grains In 
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these days when so many people are in- 
terested in planning low cost diets, the 
wide use of cereals and especially the 
whole grains is to be highly recom- 
mended. The recipes given, and there 
are many of them, have all been care- 
fully tested in the author’s home. In 
addition to cereal recipes, there are a 
number for combinations of foods. in 
which cereal plays an important part, 
and which are useful and inexpensive 
foods for general family or luncheon use. 


Cultivating The Child’s Appetite, by 
Charles Anderson Aldrich, M.D. (Sec- 
ond edition). Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932. Fs ; :; 

The second edition of this popular 
book on developing good food habits in 
young children, most of the 
material found in the first book, revised 
and brought up to date in the light of 
the newer knowledge that has been 
worked out since 1927, The main change 
is in the addition of a short chapter on 
In The Last Five 


contains 


“Developments 
Years.” 





Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. 
Jacket Library edition. 15 cents a copy. 
National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 1932. 

This is an especially attractive, low 
cost edition of “Alice,” and ‘is printed 
with an introduction by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and illustrations by Ten- 
niel. Nothing need be said about the 
charm of the book, or its place in school 
libraries. 

We do, however want to say a word 
about the National Home Library Foun- 
dation, a non-profit-making organization 
which aims to place good literature 
within the reach of any one desiring it, 
and to inculcate the desire for it in more 
people. Other books are published in 
the Jacket Library, a list of which may 
be obtained by addressing the Founda- 
tion at the address above. Special prices 
or schools for 


are made for classes 


library and instruction use. 





Along in a line with the value and need 
for teaching budget making in home eco- 
nomics classes, is the series of free bul- 
letins on “Stretching the Dollar” put out 
by the Household Finance Corporation of 
Chicago. The first one contains charts 
and information essential to a study of 
the management of the family income; 
the second is on food economy and plan- 
ning the budget in regard to foods. Both 
are good material for study by classes in 
home management and marketing. 





Thrift, Incorporated, also of Chicago, is 
distributing a little folder, “When The 
Budget Goes To School” to the parents of 





over half a million school children as part 
of their routine work for thrift education 
in the schools. This contains a daily 
budget sheet children have been using in 
their budget studies in schools, and while 
it is very elementary, is a good beginning 
for planning personal or household 
budgets. 


Pamphlets and Booklets Received 

Food Supply and Pellagra Incidence in 
73 South Carolina Farm Families, by 
Hazel Stibeling and Hazel E. Munsell, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Pub- 
lished as technical bulletin number 333. 
Copies are available for distribution to 
research workers. 





Clothing the Family at Minimum Cost by 
the Clothing Section of the New York 
Budget Committee, published by the 
Jewish Social Service Association, Inc., 
New York City. Copies may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents each. 

This booklet is made up of clothing 
budgets planned for various age groups, 
for a working woman, working man, 
boys and girls up to 16 years of age, 
and for aged or incapacitated men or 
women. The budgets are worked out 
on three levels, A, B, and C. It should 
prove of considerable value to home 


economics classes and social service 
groups. 
Interior Decoration, by Dudley Crafts 


Watson, published as number 39 in the 
series of “Reading with a Purpose” of 
the American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. A useful little book for home 
economics classes since it reviews sev- 
eral of the newer books on interior 
decoration and suggests a list of others 
dealing with the same subject. Copies 
may be had for 50 cents each. 


Books Received 
Manual for Food Preparation Studies, 
by Florence B. King, Ph.D. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1933. $1.50. 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, by 
Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D., S:.D. Mac- 


millan Company, New York, 1932. (4th 
edition, rewritten and enlarged.) $3.00. 


Clothing Construction Manual, by Flor- 
ence J. Bedell. University of Colorado 
Bookstore, Boulder, Colorado. 

Health and Home Nursing, by G. M. 
Douglas. G. P. Putnam’s New 
York, 1932. $2.50, 

Junior Home Economics, by Friend and 
Schultz. 

Food 

Clothing 

Living in Our Homes. 

D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1933. 
Each $1.10. 


Sons, 
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& e e e to one of the most interesting of exhi- 
bitions—the private life of a towel, from cotton 
field to finished product. 

The large display-piece, illustrated, contains 
glimpses into the many stages through which a 
fluff of cotton must pass before it emerges glori- 
fied as a Cannon towel. [t costs only 25 cents. 

The booklet (25 cents for lots of twenty-five) 
contains detailed descriptions of the processes 
shown on the display-piece. No home-economics 


AUMISSIUN 








course is quite complete without it, just as no 
bathroom is complete—really complete—without 
Cannon bathing equipment: towels, bath mats, 
wash cloths. 

Write the makers of Cannon towels for the 
display-piece, the booklets, or both, giving quan- 
tities desired. Prompt attention is promised... . 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. 





Cannon towels are manufactured in accordance with Simplified Practice 


Recommendations No, 119-31 U. S. Dept. of Commerce Bureau of Standards. 





Please send me: 


Amount enclosed 


25 Booklets—‘*Towels and Their Story” —25 cents 
(Additional quantities at same rate if desired) 


CANNON MILs, Ine., 70 Worth Street, New York City 


One towel 10-piece display-piece—25 cents 


iddress 





Name 





City and State 
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Here’s one 
you “bake” in the ice box! 


It will be an interesting day for your 
classes when you introduce this new 
kind of pie made with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine and without the necessity for 


heating an oven. It has that spark of 
criginality that teaches the very lesson 
you want your classes to learn . . . that 
new and delightful dishes need not be 
fancy, expensive or time-taking. See how 
simple it is to make the “graham 
cracker crust’”—just cream graham 
cracker crumbs and butter together and 
pat them into the pie tin. 

And, of course, Lemon Chiffon is only 
one of many fillings for this new type 
of pie. You'll be glad to hear about the 
Prune Whip Pie . . . the Apricot Cream 
Pie . . . the Chocolate Chiffon Pie—and 
all the other new kinds of pie you can 
invent with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
Mail the coupon below and receive the 
interesting folder, “Pies Mother Never 
Made”. You'll find it helpful in your 


work, 
LEMON CHIFFON PIE 


(Filling for one 10-inch pie) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water 1 cup sugar 

l~ cup lemon juice % teaspoonful salt 

4 eggs 1 teaspoonful grated lemon rind 
Soak gelatine in cold water for five minutes. Add 
one-half cup sugar, lemon juice and salt to 
eaten egg yolks and cook over boiling water 
antil of custard consistency. To this mixture add 
the grated lemon rind, the softened gelatine and 
stir thoroughly. Cool. When mixture begins to 
thicken fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and the 
other one-half cup sugar. Fill baked or graham 
eracker pie shell and chill. Just before serving, 
spread over pie a thin layer of whipped cream. 
GRAHAM CRACKER PIE CRUST (1 crust for 9 
or 10-inch pie)—1% cups graham cracker 
erumbs; 1/3 cup powdered sugar; % cup butter, 
scant—crush graham crackers, and mix with butter 
and sugar. Pat mixture into pie pan. Place pie 
pan in refrigerator, or cold place. Allow to stand 
for several hours, then fill with pie filling. 





NOTE:—Domestic Science Teachers may 
have enough literature and gelatine for use 
in their classes if they will write on school 
stationery and state quantity and when 


needed. 


KNOX <4 He 
veal GELATINE 


Knox GELarTINE, 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE folder 


“Pies Mother Never Made’, also 

your books “Food Economy” and 

“Dainty Desserts and Salads’. 

BRS Sa See eo eee, eee 
ESR AS ae sp Porgy err 
City State 
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Home Economics Problems 


In Rural 


By 
Helen E. Lockwood 


Dean of Home Economics 
State Normal School 
Farmington, Maine 


Editor’s Note: 

Planning an effective home economics 
program for rural schools involves prob- 
lems that are often quite different from 
those that must be met in urban centers. 
This is clearly shown in the following re- 
port which was presented at the New 
England Conference on Home Economics, 
called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education in cooperation with the New 
England commissioners of Education. The 
report gives the results of a study of prob- 
lems raised in rural schools made by a 
committee composed of the six New Eng- 
land state supervisors of home economics 
education and the dean of home economics 
of the State Normal School at Farmington, 
Maine. 


MONG the greatest needs of our 

A rural youth today, if they are to 

be helped to. live effective, re- 
sourceful and satisfying lives are: 


|. Happy and Efficient Homes 

No amount of school education for 
homemaking can hope to counteract the 
deficiencies caused by mal-adjusted, un- 
happy adults who are ignorant of the 
nature and needs of youth. Because of 
the great influence of the home on our 
boys and girls, educators should assist in 
every movement that includes rural living 
conditions and educates or adds satisfac- 
tions to the individual members of that 
home. 

Il. Homemaking Education Offerings for 

Boys as Well as for Girls 

If the American home at its best is to 
be saved, homemaking on a new, coopera- 
tive basis, must include boys as well as 
girls. What hope for success have we in 
such an enterprise if girls alone know the 
essentials of cooperative home living, of 
child care and of family finance, while 
our boys study foreign languages and 
higher mathematics? The future success 
of home life demands that our boys share 
in this type of education for intelligent 
home partnership. 

Ill. Increased Knowledge of Nature 

Such additions to the life of the child 
who lives intimately with the great out 
of doors will add immeasurably to his 
satisfactions and enjoyments in every day 
living. The correct emotional and intel- 
lectual response to the environment is 
fundamental. 

IV. Appreciation of the Personal Charac- 
teristics Essential to Happy Home Life 
Courtesy, cooperation, fair-mindedness, 

good sportsmanship, unselfishness, and 

judgment become a part of a vital pro- 
gram in the hands of the real teacher. 


| The adolescent boy and girl can be deeply 
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interested in a personal development pro- 
gram which makes a definite contribution 
to a happy home atmosphere. 
V. Provisions for Leisure Time 

One of the greatest longings of our 
rural youth is wholesome and constructive 
social activity. Home, school, and com- 
munity should find in this great need a 
challenge to develop club, school, and 
church activities as well as means for dis- 
tributing good books and providing for 
worth while moving pictures. Such a pro- 
gram includes social service work to sat- 
isfy and broaden the interest of our youth 
at a time when they crave it. The sum- 
mer vacation is the time when the greatest 
need is felt for a leisure-time program, 


VI. Information on Family Incomes and 


Their Democratic Management 
Such studies should result in developing 


relative life values, encourage the use of 
personal allowances, lessen desire for 
early independence, and thereby decrease 
the great tendency to leave home pre- 
maturely to earn money. 

VII. Studies of the Nature and Needs of 


Children 
Young people are interested in their 


younger brothers and sisters and children 
of the neighborhood. They welcome a 
study of directed observations of chil- 
dren’s activities. Such information should 
result in a future generation of children 
who have been intelligently cared for and 
encouraged in their development. 

VIII. Orientations in Vocational Guidance 

These are needed to develop interest in 
school work; lessen early withdrawals 
from school, prepare for work available; 
make wiser decisions concerning higher 
education; and help youth to climb better 
the ladder of success. 

IX. Facts on Marriage and Home Life 

The late Dr. Bonser stressed the need 
for developing in the minds of young 
people a sane and wholesome conception 
of marriage with the view of decreasing 
the tragedies and failures in married life. 
Rural youth is eager for such informa- 
tion, and will welcome contacts with home 
life at its very best; and a knowledge of 
personal characteristics and _ practices 
which are most likely to insure success 
in the homes of today. 

This is an ambitious program which 
cannot be accomplished alone by one 
group of people. It requires the cooper- 
ation of leaders in education, communities 
educated to demand it, and of all teachers 
to further it. No laboratory or expensive 
equipment is needec. The one-room rural 
school can put over a big program with 
the right teacher in charge, one who finds 
joy in rural life, and the folks about her. 
Our rural boys and girls will welcome 
the day when such a program is available 
to everv one of them. 
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What Have You Done? 


Many home _ economics 
teachers have planned original 
projects to stimulate interest 
in their classes. What have 
you done? Here is an ac- 
count of a clever way in 
which one teacher made the 
study of family relationships 
a living, vital thing to her 
class. We will pay each 
month one dollar for the best 
co submitted and published 

ere. 











Making History 


After reading from many books on the 
history of the family, our class in fam- 
ily relationships decided to write a his- 
tory of the present day family. “The 
American Family of 1932—a Sourcebook” 
was chosen as its name. It was to set 
forth, presumably for readers many years 
hence, the customs and conditions of 
home life as lived and observed by the 
writers themselves—all first hand infor- 
mation—hence a “sourcebook.” 


Chapter titles were suggested based -on 
the phases of life treated in the histories 
previously read and discussed in class. A 
list of twelve were decided upon, such as 
“Housing,” “Marriage Customs,” “Re- 
ligion,” “Amusements,” “Dress,” “The 
Rights of Women,” etc. Each student 
chose one chapter to write, thus dividing 
the class into twelve small groups. 

Following the reading aloud of some of 
the papers, and class criticism of them 
for accuracy of statement and choice of 
material, all papers were returned to the 
writers to be revised in the light of these 
criticisms. The revised drafts were then 
handed, not to the instructor, but to the 
student chosen by each group as its chap- 
ter editor. This editor then made a com- 
posite chapter, selecting the best passages 
from several papers, giving each author 
credit for the material quoted, and com- 
posing, herself, any new parts necessary 
to knit the whole together. 


The finished chapters were read with 
much enjoyment in class, then turned over 
to an elected “editor-in-chief” who re- 
arranged the material, made further cor- 
rections in grammar and spelling, planned 
a title page and table of contents, and 
wrote a foreword explaining the purpose 
of the book and telling how it was writ- 
ten. A girl who was proficient in typing 
offered to type the manuscript; and an- 
other, interested in craft work, undertook, 
with the help of the instructor, to bind 
the volume. 

The finished book thus represented 
student work throughout, with no teacher- 
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revision and only such teacher-advice as 
was given in response to individual re- 
quests, and in the first planning. The 
students took pride in carrying it through 
to completion themselves, and in exerting 
themselves in the interest of thorough- 
ness and accuracy. In the course of its 
preparation, contrasts with family life in 
other times and in other places, were 
more forcibly impressed upon them, and 
the actual conditions of today were made 
to stand out more clearly in their minds. 

The volume is to be placed in the high 


school library, for the interest of future | 


students and teachers. 


Donna J. McBryan 
Berkeley High School 


Courses in Stage Costuming and 
Retail Merchandising 


A course in stage costuming is given at 
Alabama College by Josephine Eddy, as- 
sistant professor in Household Art. It 
is, as its name implies, a course dealing 
with the fundamental processes in design- 
ing costumes for stage use. A _ recent 
project is that of designing costumes for 
a Chinese play to be given by the Col- 
lege Theater. 


Another interesting course given by 
Miss Eddy is one in Retail Merchandis- 
ing, which offers training for the student 
interested in department store opportun- 
ities. The curriculum includes courses 
that give the background necessary for 
this work, and provides supervised experi- 
ence in a leading department store in the 
South for a period of nine weeks. Miss 
Eddy, whose article on “Trends in Chil- 
dren’s Clothing” is published in this is- 
sue, has had special training in retail 
merchandising at Columbia University, 
and practical experience in one of the 
largest department stores in New York. 
In describing the course given at Ala- 
bama College, the Home Economics News 
Letter says, “There are many phases in 
the Retail Merchandising curriculum, 
each of which offers interesting oppor- 
tunities in this field. One may be par- 
ticularly interested in a certain phase and 
by special study fit herself for that. De- 
partment store organization; personnel 
work; salesmanship—each has its own 
fascinating possibilities. .. . Girls at Ala- 
bama College welcome this addition to the 
home economics curriculum with the new 
field it opens to the person trained in 
home economics.” 


1932 Index 


Copies of the index of Practica, Home 
Economics for 1932 are now available. 
Orders already received are being ar | 
and other orders can be taken care of | 
promptly. There is no charge to sub- 
scribers for the index. | 
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A Pre-View of 
PARIS FASHIONS 


in our Monthly News Bulletin 























While styles are still in the 
making, our gay little monthly 
message brings you authentic 
bits of news about fabrics, 
costumes, needlework, crochet. 
And color! In its breezy 
pages, our Color Research 
Bureau keeps you posted on 
color trends, with advance in- 
formation obtained from Paris 


couturiers and from leading 
manufacturers of fabrics, 
leathers and accessories — 


gives you a pre-view of the 
smartest colors for Spring and 
Summer—tells you the correct 
colors in J. & P. Coats and 
Clark’s O. N.°T. Mercerized 
Sewing, the thread best suited 


to the season’s. dull-finish 
fabrics. 
It’s always practical — helpful 


—full of stimulating new ideas. 
Are you receiving your free 
copy? If not, send us your 
name today. 


USE THIS SOUPON 


Educational Bureau, 
The SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 
Dept. 410, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 


Please send me the Monthly News Bulletin 


— FREE. 
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Development of Cooking 


(Continued from page 75) 


ridden _ world. To them, therefore, 
gravitated many men of refinement and 
cultural bent. Their system of inter- 
communication fostered such _ refine- 
ments-—of cooking, as of other peaceful 
arts—as they could make. They were 
also the inns of the period and were 
therefore concerned with the feeding of 


many people. 

It was not until returning Crusaders 
brought back Oriental delicacies that 
Europe acquired anything but the rudest 
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diet. Previously, people had used only 
the food grown in their own communi- 
ties, rudely prepared before an open fire, 
often without even a chimney, to say 
nothing of a crane or an oven. But 
with the trade opened up by the cru- 
sades, with the accession of wealth and 
ceremony about the churchmen and the 
kings and nobles, men began to pay at- 
tention again to what they ate and how 
they ate it. 

Tablecloths made their appearance; 
dishes were more common and more 
delicate; service was more formal. Men 





that’s deliciously 


rich...and 
economical 





CASRN AO TT i es 


1 cup Carnation Milk 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1cup thick apricot or prune pulp, 
or apple sauce 


% cup sugar 
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Chill milk thoroughly and whip until stiff. Add 
lemon juice and whip until very stiff. Fold in 
fruit pulp or apple sauce, in which sugar has 
been dissolved. Serve cold. These whips may 
be turned into a cold freezing tray and frozen 


in an automatic refrigerator. Yield: 6 servings. 





Not a drop of cream — except that in Carna- 
tion’s double-rich whole milk. The trick is 
adding the lemon juice — it stiffens the 
whipped Carnation. Carnation Milk is eco- 
nomical — saves cream and butter; pure, 
convenient, dependable; gives better tex- 
tures than any other form of milk. It is the 
modern milk for modern cooks. 


“From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


WorLD’s LARGEST-SELLING BRAND OF 
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Send for the free Carnation Book of reci- 
pes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby- 
Feeding Book, telling why many specialists 
prescribe Carnation Milk for bottle-fed 
babies. Address Carnation Company, 
828 Milwaukee Gas Light Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 929 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 





EVAPORATED MILK 








were not so eternally preoccupied with 
warfare, and welcomed their neighbors 
with a feast instead of a spear. They 
went abroad more on trade or business, 
and inns sprang up. True, all the guests 
might drink out of a single bowl, eat 
out of a single trencher, and the sani- 
tary arrangements would strike terror to 
our souls, but a man would come back 
home and install a spit in his own house, 
and perhaps bring with him ideas for 
a new dish, or even some spices or 
sugar. 

The nobles and bishops of the day 
lived in state, the peasants in poverty, 
and of both classes we have records. It 
is harder to discover how the well-to-do 
but not wealthy small gentleman, coun- 
try person, or town tradesman arranged 
his domestic affairs. However, an in- 
ventory of an English parson’s house 
taken in 1370 should be a fairly repre- 
sentative guide. This clergyman listed 
iron fire-dogs (poker, spit, and _ pot- 
hook), pewter dishes and_ spoons, 
wooden utensils (boards and trestles to 
make dining tables, probably, as well as 
trenchers and bowls) and one pair of 
knives for the table. 

These utensils would be used in a 
“hall” which was living and dining 
room. The cocking was done in a 
separate building containing a kitchen 
and bakehouse; wine, beer, linen and 
table furnishings were kept in a “but- 
tery” opening off the hall, and supplies 
laid in at the weekly market or bought 
once or twice a year from the farm were 
stored in a cellar near the kitchen. Vari- 
ous descriptions, sketches, and specifica- 
tions give us a fairly good idea of what 
this room must have been like. Its 
principal feature, of course, was the fire- 
place. In England, this would be quite 
like those we see in old American 
houses, except that the chimney was 
never sunk into the wall but jutted out 
in the room. It was the general cus- 
tom in houses large enough to have two 
fires (one in the hall and one for cook- 
ing) to raise the kitchen fire above floor 
level on a platform of stone or brick work. 
Pots with legs were set right into the fire, 
while others for boiling water or for 
soup or a stew would hang farther from 
the flame by cranes. A spit had become 
a common cooking utensil, too, and 
there were even ingeniously contrived 
automatic ones which relieved the chil- 
dren or the kitchen maid from the tedi- 
ous job of turning the roast. 

In southern Europe—when the house 
was prosperous enough not to have to 
use one fire, in the center of the floor, 
for all purposes—fire places were gener- 
ally built in a corner of the room, and 
hooded, with a vent for the hood. The 
illustration will show just how this sort 
of arrangement might evolve and give 
an idea of the general domestic arrange- 
ments of the time. 
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Songs of the Shuttle 
(Continued from page 71) 


the shuttle ceased. The ox grazed at 
will in the plains of heaven. So wroth 
did their neglect of needful duty make 
the god of the heavens that he doomed 
the lovers to separation. Thenceforth 
he caused the Celestial River to flow be- 
tween them. Thenceforth were the 
herdsman and his wife to meet but once 
a year, on the seventh night of the 
seventh moon, and then only if the 
heavens were clear. 

From Asia Minor comes the story of 
the hapless, foolish-hearted Arachne, 
who wove the most beautiful webs in all 
of Lydia. The bold girl, proud of her 
skill, dared invite Pallas Athena to a 
competition, to see who could weave the 
finer piece of tapestry. Of such marvel- 
ous workmanship was Arachne’s pattern 
that the jealous goddess rent the em- 
broidered web “and,” according to Ovid’s 
account, “as she held a shuttle of Cy- 
torian boxwood, thrice and again she 
struck Idmonian Arachne’s head. The 
wretched girl could not endure it and 
put a noose about her bold neck. As she 
hung, Pallas lifted her in pity and said: 
‘Live on, indeed, wicked girl, but hang 
thou still; and let this same doom of 
punishment be declared upon thy 
race, even to remote prosperity.’ So say- 
ing, as she turned to go, she sprinkled 
her with the juices of Hecate’s herb; 
and forthwith her hair, touched by the 
poison, fell off, and with it both nose 
and ears; and her head shrank up; her 
whole body also was small; the slender 
fingers clung to her side as legs; the 
rest was belly. Still from this she ever 
spins a thread; and now, as a spider, she 
exercises her old-time weaver art.” 

Of all the shuttle songs that have 
come down to us through the centuries, 
of all the spindle tales that have been 
told and retold at peasant hearths, per- 
haps none is more naively charming 
than the German folk story of the wise- 
hearted orphan who chose her 
through spindle, shuttle and needle. 

The son of the King was traveling 
through the country in search of a bride, 
so goes the tale. “She shall be my wife 
who is the poorest and at the same 
time the richest,”:declared the youth. 
And as he came by the tiny house of 
the poorest girl in the village, he saw 


lover 


that she was spinning industriously. 

Now the King’s son was pleased but 

he rode away. 

“Spindle, my spindle, haste, haste 
thee away. 


And here to my house bring the 
wooer, I pray,” 
sang the girl as she saw the Prince’s 
White plumes vanish in the distance. 
to her great astonishment the 
spindle flew from her fingers and danced 
merrily after the King’s son. The 
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Then, 


spindle drew behind it a golden thread. 
Just at the feet of the Prince did the 
spindle stop, and the Prince turned his 
steed and followed after the thread. The 
maiden, meanwhile, had taken up her 
shuttle and was singing as she worked, 

“Shuttle, my shuttle, weave well this 

day, 

And guide the wooer to me, I pray.” 

The shuttle sprang the girl’s 
fingers and began covering the floor of 
the tiny hut with a carpet of marvelous 
color and intricate design. Deserted by 
the shuttle, the industrious damsel took 


from 


up her needle and began to stitch 
swiftly. 
“Needle, my needle, sharp pointed 


and fine,” sang the girl, 


YEAST FOAM and MAGIC YEAST 
make perfect rolls, They're so light, 
so delicious! Save a part of your 
bread dough for a pan 
of them 





HOME-MADE 
Helps to Cut 


loaves 


RAGRANT, of 


home-made bread! A nourishing and 


golden - brown 


satisfying food and so pleasing to the taste! 


With the clearly stated directions given in 
our recipe book, ““The Art of Making Bread”, 
bread making is both simple and easy. More- 
over, these bread lessons, so fascinating at 
school, carry over into the home, where the 
student can put her training in bread making 


to practical use. 





“Prepare for the this house 
of mine.” 

No sooner was the song finished than 
the needle jumped from the maiden’s 
fingers, and flew hither and yon cover- 
ing the walls of the humble cottage with 
fine tapestry and the chairs with rich 
the last stitch 
done when the Prince appeared, brought 
thither by the spindle’s golden thread. 
Then the Prince kissed the maiden, who 
was the poorest and yet the richest in 
his kingdom. And the two were wed 
amid great rejoicings, says the old folk 
tale, which quaintly adds that “the 
spindle, shuttle and needle were preserved 


wooer 


brocade. Scarcely was 


in the treasure chamber, and held in great 
honor.” 
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BREAD Ea 
Down 
THE FOOD BILL 


yrocer's 


For especially delicious bread use Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast, the housewife’s choice for home 
baking for over fifty years. We shall be glad to 
send you enough copies of “The Art of Making 
Bread”, free of charge, to supply your students 


if you will let us know how many you wish. 


Upon request we shall also furnish, for the 
use of teachers, an Outline of a Course in Bread 
Making, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 





NORTHWESTERN 


YEAST COMPANY, 1752 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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SINGER SERVICE 
FREE to Schools! 


Singer Educational Service offers 
to schools and colleges, without 
the slightest cost or obligation, 
practical help in the teaching of 


machine sewing. This service in- 
cludes free wall charts, free 
manuals for students, and free in- 
tensive courses in machine opera- 
tion for teachers, including the 
loan of machines and materials. 
A representative of the Educa- 
tional Department will call upon 
request. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
INCORPORATED 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
SINGER BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 


Our Home _ Economics Department, 
under a special Manager, has always been 
a strong feature of our business. Last 
year our calls included Heads of Depart- 
ments in large Colleges and Universities, 
Professors and Instructors in Colleges 
and Normal Schools, State Supervisors, 
High School teachers, etc. 

The World’s Fair and the N.E.A. in 
Chicago this year will make registration 
in the Chicago office well worth while. 
Booklet free. 


25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


New York City 


Spokane 
535 Fifth Avenue. 415 Hyde Building 











Important Price Reduction! 





THE Evetyn Tosey 


FASHION SERVICE 
Formerly $12.00 a year—Now $2.00 a year 
A monthly text service of classroom 
work in newest styles and methods. 


. The latest fashions and suggestions for 
use in classroom, 

2. Illustrations and directions for mak- 
ing blouses, scarfs, hats, bags, lin- 
gerie, suits, dresses, etc. 

3. A dressmaking lesson on the up-to-date 
trade method for achieving smart ef- 
fects speedily and professionally. 

4. Patterns noe f swatches of new fabrics 
and colors. 

5. Other helps for clothing teachers. 


~ 


EVELYN TOBEY 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Check for $2.00 for one year is enclosed. 














Everyday Clothing Needs 


(Continued from page 69) 


which of the samples would probably 
give the most satisfactory wear; which 
samples would probably require the least 
care, and which would need the most 
special care. In a similar way the pu- 
pils were given an opportunity to ex- 
amine the surface pattern designs of 
printed fabrics; to decide why some de- 
signs were conspicuous and spotty while 
other designs seemed to fit in with the 
background color of the fabric. 

At this point a trip was made to the 
local stores to see the new fabrics and 
to test the pupils’ ability to put into 
practice, as prospective customers, the 
training they had just received. 
Each member of the class was given the 
definite assignment of selecting for an- 
other girl in the class the material she 
thought would be most satisfactory and 
becoming for a school dress and that 
would be most suitable for a “dress up” 
dress. Because the trip had been ar- 
ranged in cooperation with the local 
merchant the girls were able to obtain 
samples of each of their selections. 
These were taken back to the classroom 
for group criticism and approval. 

In a similar manner the class was ac- 
quainted with the standards for the se- 


| lection of ready-to-wear garments. Such 


standards will be made real to the pu- 
pils only to the extent that they have 
an opportunity to make some use of ac- 
tual garments. Preliminary discussions 
to create a desire for knowledge of de- 
sirable standards were based on such 
questions as, “Ready-to-wear dresses 
may be found in the same style, color 
and surface design in sizes ranged from 
14 to 44. Do you think the small and 
slender person will find the dress as be- 
coming to her as it is to the more ma- 
ture figure that requires a 38, a 40 or a 
44? Suppose Helen, Mary, and Jean 
(three girls in the class who vary con- 
siderably in size and type) all choose 
the same dress design in the fashion 
quarterly, Do you think it will be 
equally becoming to each girl? Why? 
What determines whether or not a style 
is becoming to an individual? 

After tentative standards were es- 
tablished the pupils were given an op- 
portunity to test these out as well as to 
test their ability to use them. One day 
the class went on a window shopping 
trip and selected from dresses displayed 
in the stores, those that they thought 
suitable for some member of the class. 
On another day they judged dresses that 
had been brought to the classroom for 
that purpose. From then on the girls 
were eager to learn how to select cor- 
rect accessories for their own garments 
and to plan accessories suitable for the 
new dress they were planning to have. 

Throughout all this study, attention 
was consistently given to cost as well as 





to suitability and probable durability of 
fabrics and of garments. The girl’s per- 
sonal wardrobe increased in value in her 
eyes because her attention had been 
focused upon the large problems in- 
volved. Each girl seemed to appreciate 
the thoughtfulness, even self denial of 
some of the members of her family in 
attempting to meet her clothing desires 
and needs. It indicated that the girls 
were interested in selecting more upon 
the basis of actual needs than upon what 
other girls were having or upon what 
the latest fad decreed. 

Many of the girls developed a whole- 
some pride in their personal appearance 
and improved in their personal groom- 
ing as they began to help select their 
clothing. They were greatly interested 
in the selection of new garments and ac- 
cessories and became very much _in- 
terested in improving their personal ap- 
pearance by giving thought to their 
combinations of clothing for daily wear. 

Classroom training that encourages 
better daily practices is invaluable, To 
the extent that the pupils are encour- 
aged to give thought to the daily en- 
sembles of garments and accessories 
from present wardrobes will they develop 
good standards and habits of dress. 

Pupil interests in suitable, economical 
and becoming dress as well as desirable 
standards can easily be initiated within 
the classroom. If these interests are to 
become permanent and these standards 
are to become habits the home eco- 
nomics teacher will need to be con- 
tinually aware of the everyday clothing 
needs of her pupils and will need to en- 
courage desirable daily practices of her 
pupils. In this way classroom training 
functions in the lives of the girls. 





Fifteen hundred 4-H club girls in the 
State of Vermont are engaged in clothing 
work. A program covering seven years 
of work for these girls has just been ar- 
ranged by Martha Leighton, assistant 
State club leader. 

The first year’s work is in the nature 
of home service, making of articles, care 
of clothes, and improvement of health. 
The work for the second year follows the 
same order under an advanced program. 
The third year marks another advance 
with emphasis of work connected with 
school life, then follow programs designed 
for four years of even more progressive 
work, entitled, “The Thrifty Maid,” “At 
Home or Abroad,” “4-H Club Outfit,” and 
“Little Tots.” 

This plan for seven years of clothing 
club work provides an opportunity for 
membership by the older group of girls in 
whom the whole extension staff is interest- 
ed in reaching. The plan does not imply 
that club girls will take the whole seven 
years but does provide, however, work of 
interest to many different types of club 
girls. Extension Service Review. 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session Six Weeks 
June 26, 1933 to August 4, 1933 


Enjoy your vacation and attend the summer session 
at The Stout Institute. An unusual opportunity for 
professional improvement and recreational activities. 
A modern, million dollar school plant, planned, 
equipped and organized for the training of teachers 
of Industrial Education and Home Economics. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—M any shop, 


drawing and design courses including units in modern 
general shops. 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all 


lines of Home Economics Education and short unit 
courses given by specialists. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE, SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, ENGLISH—Summer session courses 
carry the same credit as regular session courses. 

All courses lead to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Industrial Education or Home Economics Educa- 
tion. The regular program schedule is supplemented 
by a fine list of special speakers and conference 
leaders. The surroundings are especially attractive 
and pleasant. Living and other expenses are very 
reasonable. 


For special bulletin of the summer session, address 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 














FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


Lesson outlines for teaching methods, theory and the 
practice of cooking in 50 minutes, by Doris K. Sut- 
cliffe. Mrs. Sutcliffe tried this method for three 
years and found it most effective. Price 50c. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A_ PURPOSE 


Eleven plays of delightfully interesting material espe- 
cially suited to the older group of Home Economics 
students. Among the titles are Vitamins Bring the 
Smiles, The Fashion Cycle, Facts and Fancies in Cos- 
tume, The Beauty Shop, The Uses of Adversity. 

Price $1.50 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to teaching of Home Economics in 
all its branches—Cooking, Nutrition, Foods, School 
Lunchroom and Cafeteria Management, Costume De- 
sign and other subjects. Vital information - - very 
interesting and readable. $2.00 a year. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed please find $...... for which send 
(_] Foods Classes for One Hour Periods. $.50 
(] More Plays With a Purpose. $1.50 
[] Practical Home Economics. $2. 
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BANANAS ya 


Star in xp 
JY TOP-OF-THE-STOVE 


x Cookery! WwW 











O MATTER how you cook them, bananas are 
N apt to take the spotlight. But in top-stove 
cookery—that’s one of their stellar réles! 

Cover whole bananas with lemon juice and flour, 
and sauté to a melting brown. Delicious? Just let a 
cooking class try them. Expensive? You know how 
many bananas a few cents will buy. And today, 
every food specialist is “up” on the banana as a 
health food. 

As a meat accompaniment, there is no fruit or 
vegetable more fittingly flavored than bananas. 
Sauté them with Hamburg rolls, with steak, chops, 
ham or chicken. Whatever your meat, a skillet of 
sautéed bananas will make it all the more interesting. 

Need a “different angle” for a demonstration 
class, or lecture, or some new quantity recipes for 
your menus? Then send coupon below. Meanwhile, 
do sauté bananas for the next meal you prepare! 


To prevent sliced bananas from turning dark, cover with any canned 
or fresh fruit juice, or sprinkle with lemon juice. 


The high food value and easy digestibility of c saTaay, 
D | 


the banana have been recognized by the Com- ||. Bags 
mittee on Foods of the American Medical As- \ a 
sociation, and its acceptance seal granted for Ci 2 

: ee ‘Se gy"? \ seen 
use in advertising by the United Fruit Company. arg 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY BANANAS 




















PHE 3-33 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Home Economics Dept., saben 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 
Please send free copy of new quantity recipe booklet, 
* Feeding Folks in Crowds.” 


Name 





Address 





City State 

















MARCH, 1933 
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USEFUL AND 
ARTISTIC CREATIONS 

















Made with Art-Felt-Craft— 
All Wool Colored Felt 


Splendid for applique pic- 
tures and decorations on 
Sport Coats, Hats, Sweaters, 
Bags, Pillows, Table Covers 
and Doilies. Splendid for 
letters, numbers, mono- 
grams, emblems, pennants 
and insignias. 
Write for information 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


4029-4133 Ogden Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 




















BACO BATIK DYES 


Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, 
441 W. 37th St. 





New York, N. Y. 








- ~ 








MISS FARMER'S 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


‘TRAINING in cookery and 
household arts. One year 
= course. Intensive courses, 
Special summer courses, 
Student residences, Book- 
let P. Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal, 30 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and De- 
Other classes in History of Costume, 
Draping and 
under 


Intensive Six Weeks’ 





sign. 
Stage and Textile Design, 
Construction. School incorporated 
Regents. Teachers’ Alertness Credits, 
of E., given. Send for Catalog 18 
Telephone COL. 5-2077. 

Investigate Before Registering 


Elsewhere 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 3rd TO AUGUST 12th 
Special Courses in 


Home Economics—Dietetics 
—Teacher Training 


Graduate Courses in Home 
Economics 


DREXEL 
School of Home Economics 
Philadelphia 
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| ceived first placing in this class. 


The 4H-Club Girls’ Exhibits 


(Continued from page 77) 


A splendid example of perseverance 
was shown by the exhibit which re- 
The 


| project had been interrupted by a fire 
| which damaged the entire home seri- 








ously, but nothing daunted, this plucky 
club girl set to and salvaged many of 
the damaged pieces. The unit is shown 
in one of the illustrations. 


Another unit which had a strong hu- 
man appeal described in its narrative 
the evolution of an attractive bedroom 
from an unsightly place formerly used 
for seed corn, entirely separate from 
the main portion of the house. This 
commandeered and completely 
into a cozy ‘bedroom for 
The important feature of 
the desk which was 
secretary- 


was 
transformed 
four sisters. 
this exhibit was 
made from a _ combination 
bookcase affair. In remodeling, the en- 
tire bookcase-part and both mirrors were 
removed. The entire piece was painted 
a rich blue, and when finished the article 
was a credit to any setting. 

In exhibits showing window treat- 
ments there is always the question of 
standards in both style and workman- 
ship to be thought of. Whether one or 


two sets of curtains should be advocated 


for a girl’s bedroom is a matter which 
should be the subject of debate. The 
bulletin on Window Curtaining, Farm- 
ers Bulletin No, 1633, is a safe guide 
for staple problems of construction but 
new materials and new styles always 
bring new problems which leaders and 
teachers must work out for themselves. 
There are certain features in curtains 
which judges are nearly always sure to 
look for. Some of these points are the 
removal of selvedges before making 
hems or joining ruffles to curtain edges; 
allowances for shrinkage; provision for 
reversal of curtains end to end, or to 
opposite sides of the window. 


The first class listed in Clothing at 
the International was that of a Com- 
plete Costume for a 4-H Club Girl. A 
large number of entries were received 
from states all the way from Oregon to 
Rhode Island. <A close study of these 
outfits; of their style and workmanship; 
of the shoes and accessories which ac- 
companied the outfit; a picture of the girl 
wearing the costume; and a statement 
of the entire cost gave a splendid idea 
of the scope of the work in clothing 
clubs. 


One important point for clothing peo- 
ple to consider in club or class work is 
the cost of the commercial patterns 
used. In a few of the exhibits it was 
noted that the cost of the pattern was 


(Continued on page 96) 











_| EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
| 


Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soa! 
sculpture and home economics for hig 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers. 
Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-333 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Food Models 


are splendid helps for teaching nutrition ; 
especially valuable for home economics 
classes; reproduced on durable stock. 
Separate units on 
Breakfast 

50c per unit 


Dinner 
75c per set 


Lunch 


Health Education Department 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSN., INC, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 





Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 














MORE PLAYS 
WITH A PURPOSE 


is a good counter-irritant 
for spring fever. 


Everyone is thinking about clothes 
—everyone needs entertainment. 
Why not let the department give 
a party? The foods class can handle 
the refreshments, and the clothing 
class can provide the entertainment 
with ‘‘The Fashion Cycle”’ or ‘‘Facts 
and Fancies in Costume.” 


Both of them—and nine other 
plays—are in this collection. 


$1.50 a copy. 


PRACTICAL Home Economics 
468 - 4th Ave. New York City 

















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 











| TRADE MARK 
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IN AT ONCE 


” 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1932- 
33. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
| consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 

structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
| products as well as our monthly publication the 
| 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 

which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 

HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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Dieticians 


find flair for flavor 
lacking in U.S: 


UOTING from the New York Herald 
Tribune: “Miss Mary Van Arsdale, 
professor of household arts at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, said that 
flavor had almost lost its significance in 
American food and that as a result Amer- 
icans were getting into a ‘cooking-rut.’“” 
“We forget,” she said, “that it is nec- 
essary for all food to taste as well as 
it looks, and that food, either rich or 
plain, is enhanced or ruined by season- 
ing. Getting into a rut is as bad in cook- 
ing as in thinking.” 

This point of view—that dieticians 
should lay more emphasis on flavor — 
characterized the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association last Fall. Doubt- 
less you and others in the forefront of 
dietetics agree. To make it easier for 
you to bring this viewpoint to your pupils, 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & Perrins 
Sauce for classrgom demon- 
stration. 1—50-page recipe book 
—"Success In Seasoning.” Reci- 
pe Leaflets for class notebook use 
—jn any quantity up to 50. No 
obligation, just fill in the coupon. 


~ 

| Lea & Perrins, Inc., 224 West St., N.Y 
Please send me, free, the following. 

(Check the items you wish) 

| Oo 1 Full- -size bottle Lea & Perrins 

0 1. “Success In Seasoning” contain- 
ing 140 recipes. 

CD (Fill in quantity desired) recipe leaf- 
lets for class notebooks. 
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LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 














THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


New and revised edition. 


: Covers floor 
plans, equipment, detail drawings of 
counters, stationary tables and swinging 
stools, and a modern bookkeeping plan 
for a large school lunch system. One 
chapter devoted to operation and ac- 
counting in a single school cafeteria, 
with floor plans, etc. $4.00 postpaid. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized in large quantities for use 
in schools, colleges, cafeterias and hos- 
pitals. Gives the daily menu for a pe- 
riod of ten days, thus preventing un- 
pleasant repetition. $3.00 postpaid. 


Both Books by Emma Smedley, 
Food Service Consultant, For- 
merly Director of Public School 
Lunches, _ Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly Instructor in. Domes- 
tic Science, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Discount Allowed 
Descriptive Bulletin Free 
Emma Smedley 
SIX EAST FRONT ST. - - MEDIA, PA. 

















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 








Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Room 600 





LEARN T0 
IRON ses” 


speedily 
happily 

Here's that modern way to hot TRY 

starch without mixing, boiling THIS 

and bother as with lump starch. 

Makes starching easy. Makes 


ironing easy. Restores elastic- 


SS 
ity and that soft charm of new- 


ness. No sticking. No scorch- FIRST 


ing. Your iron fairly glides. A as 
wonderful invention. This free So 


test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU---—--—; 


i THE HUBINGER CO., No. 635, Keokuk, Ia. | 
Your free sample, penne, and ‘“‘That 

Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 

| 

















nearly one-third that of the dress ma- 
terial. As a rule the pattern costs were 
around 45 cents. In some cases they 
went to 75 cents and to one dollar, In 
only a few instances were cheaper pat- 
terns used. Might it not be possible in 
a small community to hold a sale now 
and then of used patterns? 

Another point noted was the frequent 
use of silk binding ribbon or of silk bias 
tape as a finish for seams and hem 
edges. Although this makes a neat and 
pleasing finish it is not always neces- 
sary, and adds to the cost of the gar- 
ment; furthermore a matching color is 
not always obtainable in a small place. 
If the material is soft and pliable so 
that raw edges can be finished neatly 
in some other way it is a wise plan for 
teachers to stress such finishes, Too 
much sewing on dresses, stitches that 
are too fine and too close together, often 
detract from the style of a garment. 

Other points in dresses which judges 
are quick to note are neck finishes, the 
corners of collars and revers, the front 
and lower edges of jackets, and pockets. 
Real tailoring requires experience, much 
patience, and longer periods of continu- 
ous work than are usually possible in 
club meetings or in high school periods. 

A style show is always an important 
feature of a clothing display, and al- 
though the Dress Revue of the Club 
Congress was more in the nature of a 
contest than a style show it was easily 
the most important affair of the week 
and a serious matter for the judges. 
About 40 entrants, each a prize winner 
in her own state, modeled the garments 
which they had made. In-this contest 
walking, standing and sitting, posture 
was of supreme importance. There is 
indeed wide opportunity for clothing 
clubs and classes to conduct posture 
clinics of their own and study the dif- 
ferent effects which food and bad pos- 
ture have on clothing styles. 

The successful carrying out of any 
contest such as the Dress Revue at the 
International entails much planning be- 
forehand. When there are a large num- 
ber of entrants and many points to be 
considered in the judging ample time 
should be allowed for the judges to 
make their individual ratings, and then 
to discuss between themselves any dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Although accurate judging is gener- 
ally carried out mathematically by a 
score, when competition is close other 
factors are considered by the judges. 

Entrants should be known to the 
judges by number only and each model 
when appearing before the judges 
should wear or carry her number. She 
should furthermore be prepared to an- 





THIS /0/ KITCHEN SCALE 


—makes accurate cooking 
easier 
—shows weights by cups, 
pints 
—deducts the weight of 
utensils 
An _ improvement 
other_ kitchen 
: Invaluable for 
cooking, canning, preserv- 
ing, and checking pur- 
chases.s Weighs by 
ounces to 10 lbs. Ac- 
curate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HANSON SCALE CO. (Est. 1888) 
551 N. Ada Street, Chicago, III. 


Sent postpaid for 











swer all questions put by the judges | 
regarding her club work, the selection | 
and purchasing of her pattern and ma- | 
terial, and the cost of the outfit. 








medals, etc. BIG CATALOG FREE. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Factorys@7, Rochester, N.Y. 








Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street Boston, Mass. 


COFFEE 


Free Educational Material 














For Home Economics Teachers: 
((] STORY OF COFFEE. Illustrated bulletin tell- 


ing history, growth, preparation for the market, 
and packaging of coffee. 
ia PROGRESS OF COFFEE. Pictorial wall chart 


showing history, growth, and roasting process 
of coffee. 


() COFFEE EXHIBIT. Exhibit with samples of 
coffee from berry to roasted bean; compact, 
easy to store. 


For College Home Economics 
Teachers: 

ia WHAT FLAVOR MEASUREMENT REVEALS 
ABOUT KEEPING COFFEE FRESH. By 
P. W. Punnett and Walter H. Eddy, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Reprinted from ‘Food Industries.” 


For Institutional Managers: 

(] THE COFFEE PROBLEM. By P. W. Punnett, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Reprinted from The Journal of 
The American Dietetic Association. Article 
about buying ceffee in large quantities. 


@ If you live in Canada, there will 
be a small Customs Duty collect- 
able upon delivery of the material 
to you. 


Business Address 


City 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
New York City 


51 West 45th Street 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





























THE true story of a towel, from cotton-field to bath- 
room — is illustrated and carefully annotated for 
you in the display-piece and the booklet shown here, 
and offered for home-economic classes. 

The display-piece — 4 feet high, 5 feet wide — 
is built with photographs of the many stages through 
which a piece of cotton must pass before it takes its 
place as an intrinsic part of a Cannon towel. 

The booklet contains notes on these stages — 
and provides a glossary so that you can talk about 
towels in no uncertain terms. 

The display-piece costs 25c — you can also get 
twenty-five booklets for 25c. Here is a bargain in 
education, just as Cannon towels —do you use 


a BATHTIME 


story... 


them? — are bargains in bath-luxury. Send your 
order, specifying number desired, to . . . Cannon 


Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


Cannon towels are manufactured in accordance with Simplified Practice 
Recommendations No. 119-31 U. S. Dept. of Commerce Bureau of Standards. 


CANNON MILLs, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City 
Please send me: 
25 Booklets—“Towels and Their Story” 25 cents 
One tewel 10-piece display-piece 7 25 cents 
(Additional quantities at same rate if desired) 


Amount enclosed 





Name 





Address 





City and State 





Cannon Towels 
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Selected Reference and Textbooks 


With Latest Editions and Prices 
Home Economics and Related Art Crafts 


For convenience in checking books to buy 


O 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


FOODS 
Tables of Food Values, by Alice V. Bradley 


All essential data concerning nutritive value of 
any food is given in one table. In Part I the 
twenty-four tables show the food value of average 
servings; in Part II the tables show the food value 
of 100-gram portions. Authentic, inclusive, prac- 
tical. $2.00. 


Food Study Manual, by Ada Kennedy 
A basic text and laboratory manual combined. 
Notable for its simplicity. Written especially for 
girls of junior-high-school age. Gives enough but 
not too much information to be an economical 
textbook. In heavy paper covers, 56 cents; cloth 
binding. 88 cents. 


Meal Planning and Table Service, by N. Beth 
Bailey (Mrs. John A. McLean) 
Deals with the planning and serving of meals in 
a typical American (no servant) home. Rules for 
service are very clear. $1.60. 


Candy and Candy Making, by Mary B. Bookmeyer 
Scientific, clear and practical. Of special value is 
the discussion of sugar control to prevent crystal- 
lization. $2.00. 


RELATED SCIENCE 


Bacteriology of the Home, by Ava L. Johnson 
Presents bacteriological facts governing personal 
and family life in a simple, interesting way. Many 
photographic illustrations. $2.25. 


CLOTHING 
Clothing Units, Frances S. Miller and Helen Holl- 


man Laitem 
For beginning classes in clothing. A new depar- 
ture in teaching clothing. Encourages pupil in 
independent thinking; gives her a standard for 
measuring progress; conserves the time of the 
teacher. 80 cents. 


Essentials of Sewing, by Rosamond C. Cook 
A basic text on the processes of garment making. 
Clear and well illustrated. Can be used with any 
course of study. $1.40. 


Historic Costume, by Katherine M. Lester 
A “delightfully written book” on “the innumer- 
able manifestations of costume” and their social 
significance. Illustrated with numerous drawings 
by Ila McAfee. $2 59. 


THE HOUSE AND ITS EQUIPMENT 
American Housing, by Edith L. Allen 


The evolution of the American dwelling and its 
conveniences in their relation to social develop- 
ment. $2.00. 


Mechanical Devices in the Home, by Edith L. 
Allen 


Information on the selecting, installing, and use of 
the mechanical and electrical equipment of a home. 
$1.75. Lesson sheets for class use in connection 
with this book. 48 cents. 


Sewing Machines, by Rosamond C. Cook 
An explanatory text and book of instruction for 
any beginner in the use of a sewing machine. 
$1.50. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
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ACCOUNTING 


Personal Expense Book, by Janet Cation Thurston 
Planned especially for the use of students in keep- 
ing their own accounts. 30 cents, 


STAGECRAFT 
Theater Art, by Victor E. D’Amico 


A very practical treatment of the school stage 
problems of designing, use of light and color, con- 
struction of settings and properties, scene painting, 
etc. $3.25. 


Masks, by Herbert R. Kniffin 
The technical processes involved in making masks, 
for pageants, plays, etc. $3.00. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


Practical Canvas Embroidery, by Louisa F. Pesel 
Historic patterns analyzed for use in purses, bags, 
book covers, stool covers, etc. $1.60 

Double-Running or Back Stitch, by Louisa F. 

Pesel 
Designs worked out to scale on squared paper— 
explanatory text. $1.60. 

Cross-Stitch, by Louisa F. Pesel 
Working designs, photographs, etc., some from 
fine old English examples. $1.69. 

Simple Stitch Patterns for Embroidery, by Anne 

Brandon-Jones 
Designs to be worked in yarn on soft, coarse 
cloth. $1.50. 

Stitch Patterns and Design for Embroidery, by 

Anne Brandon-Jones 
Designs in colored yarns. One color-plate illus- 
tration. $1.50. 

The Country Woman’s Rug Book, by Ann Mac- 

beth 


Describes and illustrates the making of many kinds 
of rugs. $1.50. 


TOYS 


The Making of Soft Toys, by C. Elliot Edlmann 
Full-size patterns of animal and bird toys and 
directions for making. $1.10. 


Felt Toys, by Elsie Mochrie and I. P. Roseaman 
Patterns and complete directions for making some 
charming toys. $ 


The Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 
Please send the following books on ten days approval. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





